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true Americans. 
guide us—coolly and 
without bluster—con- 
structively and not with 
destructive recrimin- 
ations—eager to pene- 
trate to the heart of 
issues—in a spirit of con- 
ciliation and not of 
threat—willing to put 
problems behind us one 
by one, solved to the best 
of their abilit y—not 
wasting effort in seeking 
a panacea which, when 
found, would fail as all 
panaceas have failed. 
“And we call particu- 
larly upon the press of 
the country, as more re- 
sponsible for moulding 
public thought than any 
other instrumentality, to 
do its utmost to instill in 
the people that poise, 
patience, and toleration, 
which, if dominant in 
our American life, will 
soon bring us to the 
clearer day in the politi- 
cal, economic, and spirit- 
ual life of the Nation. 
Thus will be proved 
again the far seeing wis- 
dom of those who have 
founded here a consti- 
tutional democracy.” 





























A convention of the 
National Association of 
Credit Men now speaks 
for a very large and im- 
portant constituency in 
the business life of the 
nation, and the policies 
there framed and deter- 
mined upon have more 
than passing significance, 
tor they set forth pur- 
poses and ideals which 
the Association in the 
year. that follows is 
tully resolved to ac- 
complish or at least ap- 
proach. 

The various regular 
committees present reso- 


utions at the conclusion 
of the re 


of the y 
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and properly criticized. 
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solving them. 








the country has a right to look as guides 
and counsellors—our bankers, 
husiness, and the professions, our teachers, 
preachers, writers, and leaders of labor,— 
to rise and meet our difficult problem like 
We appeal to them to 


ports they render upon the work 
year. They are important but the 
responsibility of the Committee on Reso- 
utions demands more than the usual dis- 
Semunation, for unless its work is wisely 

th ociation may be committed 
0 policies for which it would be severely 


"tS was particularly true at the time 

last convention when there were 
abroad in the land so many problems and 
— more theories as to the causes under- 
ying the problems and the manner of 


A Platform for 1920-1921 


The feeling of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions and also of the convention was 
that the most important thing at the pres- 
ent time is to get the right frame of mind 
for the acute problems with which the 
nations everywhere are confronted, and 
of the many resolutions presented the 
foregoing perhaps represented best the 
dominating spirit of the committee’s and 
the convention’s work. 


effort. 


men of 








RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT 
THE ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Urging Interstate Commerce Commission to complete %s work under the 
Esch-Cummins law, thus reestablishing railroad credit. 










Calling on business men to codperate in curtailment of speculation and 


= and branding as dangerous the fixing by law of what is a fair 
profit. 












Asking for constructive thrift in government as well as among the people, 
and declaring that stable conditions can only come when government 


securities are removed from the market and become purely the investments 
of the people. 









Authorizing the appointment of transportation committee, 





Condemning the system of central bureau credit checking. 














Urging renewal of opposition to the system of secret transfers of accounts 
receivable, 





Recognizing collection agencies as a normal instrumentalit 


system, and the importance of uniform regulatory legislat 


y in the credit 
o 
the states. 


n throughout 














Recognizing as a happy augury the fact that our schools, colleges and 
universities are doing their part to bring about better business practices 
and clearer understanding of underlying business theories. 


« 
Asking the special attention of the officers of the Association to fostering 
closer relationship with other trade organizations. 








Urging renewal of the weekly accommodation basis of settlement of freight 
charges. 






Asking leaders in various departments of life and particularly the press 
to appreciate more fully their responsibilities in moulding public thought. 





Authorizing Association codperation for the observance of National Thrift 
Week. 











Asking Congress to consider the giving of speedy relief to workers in the 
postal service. 








Opposing as vicious and dangerous the proposal for a blanket soldier bonus 
(Printed in full in this issue of the CREDIT MONTHLY). 


(A copy Of any resolution will be supplied on request) 


Of similar tenor and purpose was a 
resolution laying upon our legislators and 
our institutions of learning the duty of 
bringing about a better appreciation of 
business problems in the mind of the 
public, that they shall understand more 


clearly the fundamentals 
sound credits are based. 
On the one hand the convention laid 
upon business men the responsibility of 
cooperating against speculation and profi- 
teering; on the other, condemned the at- 
tempt to fix by law what is a fair profit 
and pointed out that such legislation opens 


upon which 






Summary of Resolutions Passed at the 25th Annual Convention 
of the National Association of Credit Men. 


“Facing as we are a period in our 
history, which even to the clearest, most 
far seeing thinker, presents a maze of un- 
certainties, We appeal to the men to whom 


a wide avenue for extortion and oppres- 
sion and for the blasting of a credit stand- 
ing that may have cost years of honest 


Recognizing also that one of the basic 
difficulties of the present is the extraordin- 
ary extravagance of the government, the 
convention appealed to the government 
to set an example which would encourage 
individual thrift, and to this end urged 


the immediate adoption 
of a budget system and 
also laid upon the people 
the duty of holding gov- 
ernment securities as 
pure investments. 

The reestablishment of 
the credit of the rail- 
roads was recognized by 
the Committee on Reso- 
lutions and the conven- 
tion as of paramount im- 
portance, and the con- 
vention urged upon the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which is 
charged perhaps with the 


‘greatest responsibility 


that has ever been laid 
upon a similar govern- 
ment agency, that it ex- 
pedite its work under 
the Esch-Cummins law, 
so that there shall shortly 
be attracted to the rail- 
roads that new capital 
necessary to give the 
country an _ adequate 
transportation service. 
The convention also 
went on record as sternly 
opposed to the secret 
transfer of accounts re- 
ceivable and for the 
adoption of proper and 
regulatory legislation ; 
also as opposed to the 
system of checking 
credits from a central 
bureau as_ militating 
against that intimacy, 
frankness and _ under- 
standing between mer- 
chant and customer 
which is at the basis of 
all constructive credit. 
The convention went 
on record as recognizing 
the collection agency as 
an essential normal in- 
strumentality in the 
handling of delinquent 
accounts, but since they 
are trustees of the money 
of others, the convention 
demanded regulatory leg- 
islation requiring that 


the agencies operate in a manner consistent 
with the fact of trusteeship. 

The convention also authorized the nam- 
ing by the officers of the Association of 
special committees, one on policies and 
operations of the Federal Reserve Bank 
System and the other on transportation 
—two subjects in our economic life of 
far-reaching importance in all that has 
to do with credits. 

The work of the Committee was widely 
commented on at the convention and the 
feeling expressed that the whole associa- 
tion should unite to give them effect. 
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Crest of the Crisis Passed 


With Reasonable Caution, Business Will Have Greater 
Success and Better Times 


By R. S. Hawes, Pres. First National Bank, St. Louts 


Address by the President of the American Bankers’ Assoctation at 


than to insure his credit 
with the bank, no form of 
insurance, I repeat, more important 
to him. We buy fire insurance for 
which we pay large sums year after 


HERE is nothing of greater 
importance to the merchant 


year though we never expect to burn; 
buy life insurance on corporation of- 
ficials; tornado insurance though we 
believe there never will be a wind 
storm to hurt us. But how many 
think of buying bank insurance? 
And how is this bank insurance to 
be had? Is it not by establishing 
proper and intimate relations with 
the bank, by maintaining proper bal- 


ances on the books of the bank? © 


This is the form of bank insurance 
to which I refer. 

The measuring stick in extending 
credit to a merchant is the balance 
kept by the merchant, and the mer- 
chant is realizing this today as he 
enters the offices of the bank. He 
now realizes what it means to keep a 
balance full, what it means to keep in 
intimate touch with the banker and 
give him complete information, the 
value of making a father confessor 
of the banker. For having done this 
he finds that he is on a firm founda- 
tion and that whether times are good 
or bad the banker will respond to his 
* call even when an unusual crisis 
comes. 

DON’T BE OUT ON THE LIMB 

Corporations in the last two or 
three years, indeed in the last five 
years, have shown an inclination to 
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do more business than their capital 
justified. The bankers have been 
sounding a word of warning that this 
is no time to be out on the limb, 
that there are forbidding rocks and 
deep water underneath the trees now, 
and the thing to do is to stay close. 

It is hard for the banker to make 
business men understand that they 
must reduce their volume of busi- 
ness, to make them appreciate how 
necessary it is to keep the volume of 
business in proper ratio to the capital 
invested. 

In the last few weeks the bankers 
of the country have been in the front 
line trenches of industry, and I want 
to say that they are going to stay 
there. They are not scared. The 
bankers believe the peak is passed 
and that we are moving into valleys 
of greater success and better times, 
all the way down the line. 

This is the first time in my banking 
experience that strained credits were 
not caused by over-production. We 
are short of goods as well as short 
of credits for the first time in our 
history. 

We wonder what this means, and 
I will try to tell you: 

It means for one thing millions and 
millions of dollars of frozen credits 
are in our railroad yards. We find 
that six and eight months ago a man 
could ship his goods from Seattle, 
drawing a draft on Philadelphia, and 
that his goods would be delivered and 
received in thirty days. Now it takes 
six months. A certain flour miller, 


the Annual Convention of the 


one of the best operators in the west, 
has stored in his elevator 2,500,000 
bushels of wheat. The elevator is 
sixty miles from his mill and at the 
rate he is getting cars to move the 
wheat it will take him two years to 
put it into flour. Great volumes of 
foodstuffs are lying in the store 
houses because of lack of shipping 
facilities. 

Another vital item in the credit 
situation is that $4,500,000,000 of 
United States indebtedness is being 
carried by the banks of America 
for their customers in various ways. 
All this clogs the natural avenues 
of credits. Again we find that 
large sums of money have been 
loaned to individuals and corpora- 
tions for the payment of excess 
profits and corporation income taxes. 
Again, there is a frozen credit ex- 
tended to Europe amounting to 
three or four billions of dollars, 
an item that cannot be liquidated un- 
til some medium is found of financ- 
ing that credit. And greatest of all 
we find an enormous increase in 
commodity prices. Then again, the 
excess gold reserve has been sustain- 
ing a slow process of depletion, not 
that the gold reserve of the country 
is disappearing, but the excess gold 
reserve has been depleted to the ex- 
tent of several hundred million 
dollars. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK A GOLIATH 


All these things have placed upon 
the banks a staggering demand for 
credits, and the banks have answered 
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the call, but the only reason they 
have been able to answer it and go 
to the public frankly without fear of 
panic or a money stringency is that 
we have the Federal Reserve Bank, 
the modern financial Goliath of the 
world, which carries upon its shoul- 
ders the weight of financing practi- 
cally the entire world; the savior of 
the financial situation within the past 
six months. 

And so the bankers of the coun- 
try decry the calamity forecasters. 
They are not afraid to face the situa- 
tion; but they plead for the coopera- 
tion of the credit men of the country, 
for their help in stopping the wild 
orgies of extravagance, for their help 
in establishing in every home in 
America the spirit of thrift and 
production. 

Again, there must be conserva- 
tion in the construction line and in 
the placing of money in fixed invest- 


ment. We must go slow in the issu- 
ance of new securities which may 
divert money from the usual and nat- 
ural avenues of commerce, must 
insist that no more tax free securities 
shall be issued, and that state, county 
and municipal expenditures be mini- 
mized, and that the federal govern- 
ment practice economy. 

I have hinted at some of the rea- 
sons why it is necessary to ration 
credits, rationing them without fear 
or favor to the industrial community, 
and squeezing out whatever has the 
slightest sign of speculation, whether 
in commodities or in stocks and 
bonds, for that term speculation, 
which many think of as applicable to 
Wall Street only, is just as applicable 
elsewhere. Speculation indeed is as 
rampant in other parts of the country 
in commodities of all kinds and in 
farm lands as in Wall Street. So the 
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banker has had to say to all, “ Stop! 
Rightabout face! Go into real bysi- 
ness if you want money.” 

As for the immediate future, we 
find that with liquidation of but ten 
per cent of the loans of the bankers 
of the country, we can care for all 
of the crop moving of the summer 
without difficulty, and this the banks 
have been doing. Most of them have 
liquidated from five to seven per 
cent. of their loans in anticipation of 
the new loans which will be required 
of them this summer and fall, 

The bankers cannot carry through 
the reconstruction problems alone, 
They need men to assist them, just ° 
such men as make up the National 
Association of Credit Men, which 
association is working shoulder to 
shoulder with the American Bankers 
Association in placing our commerce 
upon a sound and stable basis, 


Joe Attends the Convention 


He Sends Home to James McCosh, Credit Manager, an Account 


Atxantic City, N. J., 
May 31, 1920. 


EAR JIM: Both of us 

could not come, so I am 

going to give you a daily 

record of what happens 
here at the 25th Annual Convention 
of the National Association of 
Credit Men. Next year will not be 
a jubilee, but we must both be here 
then. I have attended conventions 
of other associations and fraterni- 
ties ‘and this has them all beaten. 
Think of it! We now have 33,092 
members, the cream of American 
business, in all parts of the country. 
This is way over the goal set six 
months ago ‘for membership at this 
time. 


PRELIMINARY MEETING OF 
LORS 

The night before the opening of 
the convention .a conference of 
councillors of the various districts 
was called with 117 men present. E. 
H. Jaynes, of the Cleveland (O.) 
Cliffs Iron Co., presided. 

This conference was strongly in 
favor of the state conferences that 
have become more and more impor- 
tant since they were started four 
years ago, the feeling being that 
they not only serve to introduce the 
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of the Jubilee 


By Joseph K. Drake 


Treasurer, Eniole Manufacturing Co. 


members of ‘local associations to 
members of other local associations, 
but they have done fine work in 
bringing ‘to bear the opinion of all 
the credit managers of a state upon 
state legislation. Secretary Tregoe 
reported that in the first year six 
state conferences were held, in the 
second year thirteen, in the third 
year about twenty and in the year 
just passed twenty-five. President 
Burnett was able to attend seven of 
these twenty-five and Mr. Tregoe al- 
most every one. C. N. Robinson, of 
the Byrne & Hammer Dry Goods 
Co., Omaha, declared that he got 
even more benefit from the state 
than from the national conventions. 

All present were strong for the 
celebrated quizzes conducted by Sec- 
retary Tregoe, who was urged to at- 
tend as many as possible of the state 
conferences and local association 
meetings during the next year. Pres- 
ident Burnett remarked that “Tur- 
key goes with Thanksgiving, and 
Tregoe goes with state conferences.” 

Some of the councillors recom- 
mended that speakers be developed 
inside the associations and that not 
much effort be made to get outside 
talent, for in this way the three im- 
portant purposes of meetings can be 
accomplished — namely, education, 


good 
ment. 

George J. Clautice, of Lyon, Conk- 
lin & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md., made 
a strong argument for the impor- 
tance of the National Institute of 
Credit, which he described as the big- 
gest feeder for the future of the As- 
sociation. He hoped to see the issue 
of a teacher’s manual for use in local 
chapters of the Institute. 

D. W. Cauley, the live-wire secre- 
tary of the Cleveland Association, 
reported that of the nineteen men 
graduated from the Cleveland chap- 
ter of the National Institute of 
Credit in its first year, every one is 
holding down a responsible credit 
position today. 

Our days here:are spent in profit- 
able and instructive discussions ol 
the more serious problems of bust- 
ness and economics, but we become 
more frivolous when evening comes 
on. This evening, for instance, I at- 
tended the President’s reception, 
which the older members tell me 1s 
by far the most impressive one that 
the Association has ever held. Ev- 
erybody turned out, and, although 
there was no uniformity of costume, 
the grand march was a genial and 
impressive event, and there was a lot 
of dancing. 


fellowship and _ self-develop- 





Before I close, here is an equation 
that J. E. Campbell, of the Sherwin- 
Williams Company, Cleveland, 
worked out for us: Order taker: 
real salesman:: order checker: real 
credit man. 

Yours, sleepy with the salt air, 


Jor. 


Atiantic City, N. J., 
June I, 1920. 
Dear Jim: The convention opened 


with a roar this afternoon. They 
sprung a novelty—got Will Reeves, 
Director of Community Service in 
Cincinnati, to eome on and teach the 
bunch how to sing, and he certainly 
is some song master. 

_ It is an experiment for the conven- 
tion to be held in a city where there 
is no local credit association. I think 
it will work out fine. Another nov- 
elty which, judging from today’s ex- 
perience, is already a great success, 
is the plan of having one delegation 
responsible for leading the discus- 
sion on each report or paper. In this 
Way you are assured of at least one 
careful comment on each piece of 
business. 

One sarcastic delegate who sat 
next to me today said that he had 
always believed that one of the great 
benefits of the annual convention 
was to give a lot of men who had 
nothing to say an opportunity to say 
it, There is something in this, but 
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this crowd certainly knows how to 
express itself. Some of the best pub- 
lic speaking I have ever heard has 
been right here at this convention. 
The exceptions have decided me that 
I am going to have little Joe learn to 
express himself on his feet, if I have 
to send him to a school of oratory. 
If there had been any danger of 
the convention going stale this would 
have been prevented by the boyish 
presence of an old friend of the As- 
sociation, the Hon. Edward James 
Cattell, of Philadelphia, who was a 


_full grown banker associated with 


Jay Cooke in 1879. He got into an 
amusing wrangle with Frank Ran- 
del, of Philadelphia, on the plat- 
form as to his own age. The discus- 
sion came to a close when Cattell 
shouted : 


“Before He made. the universe and 
spread the milky way, 
Cattell was floating out in space and 
then his hair was gray.” 
There is an example of extempora- 
eous eloquence for you! 


Yours, Jor. 


Atxantic City, N. J., 

June 2, 1920. 
Dear Jim: David S. Ludlum, 
President of the Autocar Co., and F. 
H. Randel, of Philadelphia, heads of 
the General Convention Committee 
and of the Entertainment Commit- 
tee, are both being congratulated on 
the fine line of weather that they 
have given us so far. The sky and 


surf and the big hotels here look like 
a picture postal card. 

And even the big electric signs 
have evidently been designed for our 
benefit. Every one at our convention, 
and a few hundred thousand board- 
walkers, have seen, night and day, 
the big sign put up by the Atlantic 
City Sign Co., that read as follows: 

“To Visiting Members of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men— 
When writing notes of things you 
want to remember—Insure their per- 
manency by using — Waterman’s 
Ideal Fountain Pen.” 

There was a discussion this morn- 
ing on information asked of small 
country banks whether credit men or 
banks should charge a fee for an- 
swering credit inquiries. The gen- 
eral opinion seemed to be that all 
such inquiries should be answered as 
fully as practicable. One speaker 
pointed out that when a bank an- 
swers an inquiry for credit informa- 
tion it helps two members of the bus- 
iness community : namely, the whole- 
saler and his customer. 


LADIES AT THE SESSIONS 
Here and there through the con- 
vention hall you see the wife of a 
credit manager sitting with her hus- 
band, following the proceedings with 
a great deal of interest. Sprinkled 
through the big auditorium on the 
steel pier are also a number of 
women credit managers. 
(Continued on page 34) 





Conditions in Berlin and 


Hamburg 


A Credit Man’s Notes on a Recent Visit to Germany 


By Frederick Earle French 
Credit Manager of John V. Farwell Company, Chicago 


HESE notes are based upon 
my own observations while 
in Hamburg and Berlin re- 
cently and upon numerous 

interviews with representative Ger- 
mans there. 

Germany has a population of over 
60,000,000. Considering that its soil 
will feed only 83 per cent of its nor- 
mal population,—there being 550 to 
the square mile against 29 to the 
square mile in the United States,— 
one can easily appreciate not only 
the present food hardships, but the 
difficulty in keeping order where 
there are so many unemployed. 
These difficulties are being increased 
in proportion to the return of the 
many thousand Germans from the 
German Colonies. In view of this 


over-population as well as the diffi- 
culty in obtaining sufficient food, 
many of the best Germans are going 


to Argentine, Chili, Brazil and Para- 
guay, which countries are offering 
them every possible inducement. In 
fact every boat for these countries 
from Germany has been fully booked. 

This emigration will, of course, 
partly relieve the food situation, yet 
on the contrary it will be deplored 
for the reason that the best elements 
only are leaving while the thousands 
of worthless bolsheviks remain. 

After the revolution in November, 
1918, the old Reichstag gave way 
to the’ National Assembly convoked 
at Weimar for the purpose of elect- 
ing a temporary President and fram- 
ing a new constitution for the Ger- 
man Empire. Frederick Ebert was 
elected President and a new constitu- 
tion framed. The people expect to 
elect a new Reichstadt in July and a 
permanent President late in the Fall. 
Although General von Hindenburg is 
a great favorite of the German peo- 
ple and satisfactory to the English, 
the backbone of the democratic 
party feel that he will have but little 
chance of being elected because he is 
too old, because he is not a business 
man and because of the strong sug- 
gestion of militarism. Some author- 
ities think that the man for the place 
is Carl von Siemens, one uncle of 
whom had much to do with the build- 
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ing up of the largest electrical busi- 
ness in Germany, while another 
uncle was the founder of the 
Deutsche Bank. In fact it is the 
opinion of many thinking German 
people that if he is elected President 
Germany will again see daylight, the 
wheels of commerce will begin to 
move and the German mark will rise 
materially. 


AMERICAN BEEF ON LONG TERMS 


Within the past few weeks the five 
big Chicago packers have made a 
deal with the German Government 
whereby they will supply Germany 
with fifty million dollars’ worth of 
meats on new and long time credits. 
Germany is to pay in dollars at the 
end of the year, although the ship- 
ments are to begin immediately. The 
contract is to be fulfilled by the end 
of 1922 and the German banks are 
to supply the securities. This 
coupled with the present crop pros- 
pect places Germany (outside of the 
question of milk) in far better con- 
dition than a year ago. 

The peace treaty terms require 
Germany to deliver to France and 
Belgium a certain number of milch 
cows and up to the present time 160,- 
000 have been delivered. The 
French Commission selecting the 
best animals, the cows now in Ger- 
many will not give to exceed five or 
six quarts on the average a day, 
hence, one can easily appreciate the 
greatly impaired health of the Ger- 
man people, particularly babies who 
are so dependent upon good milk. 

At the largest and most expensive 
hotels and restaurants it is impossible 
to obtain other than thinned-out con- 
densed milk. Under these conditions 
no food contains any suggestion of 
milk or cream. Bread is made of rye 
and potatoes. 


Prior to the war Germany ob- 
tained annually sixty million pounds 
of butter from Denmark, Holland, 
Sweden and Siberia, but on account 
of the Bolsheviki in Russia her big- 
gest source of supply is cut off, so 
that today she obtains only ten mil- 
lion pounds from Denmark, Sweden 
and Holland. 


RETAIL STORES 


Much to my surprise the shelves 
of all the stores, particularly in Ham- 
burg, were fairly well filled. All 
show windows were most attractive, 

Stores carrying luxuries, jewelry, 
furs, etc., did not seem to be much 
patronized. 

Berlin, with a population of nearly 
five million, is one of the most beau- 
tiful cities in the world. The River 
Spree with its five branches together 
with the Tier Garten and deer parks 
near the center of the city coupled 
with its very wide well paved, tree- 
lined streets make it most pic- 
turesque. Its many villas located on 
the banks of the river are most at- 
tractive. Many of these, however, 
are now vacant for the reason that 
their owners, having profiteered 
during the war, have gone to coun- 
tries where their money is invested. 
As it is against the German laws to 
take out of Germany more than 1,000 
marks during these times, most of 
these owners are afraid to return for 
fear they will be prosecuted. 

Owing to building conditions 
families are allowed only one bed 
room for each member of the family 
in addition to the kitchen, dining 
room and one living room. The rest 
of the house (with the furniture re 
moved) is practically confiscated by 
the Government and turned over to 
the homeless, who have the right to 
use the rooms given to them as they 
please, for cooking, washing, etc. 
For these rooms very little, possibly 
a mark a day, is paid. 

MONEY AND BANKS 


The normal value of the German 
mark in U. S. gold is 23.8, while to- 
day one mark is equal to about 2.5 
cents of American money. One hun- 
dred pfennigs make one mark. 
Marks of late have been made of 
iron and aluminum. There is talk of 
a bill authorizing the making of two- 
and three-mark pieces of porcelain. 

During the war all German mu- 
nicipalities were given authority to 
print money in denominations up t0 
99 pfennigs. These, however, have 
only a strictly local circulation. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Maintaining Volume of Exports 


Author of Edge Law Discusses Foreign Trade Financing 
By Walter KE. Edge, Senator for New Jersey 


Address at Annual Convention of the National Association of Credit Men 


HE people are too prone to 
expect the solution of all 
their problems through 
their Senate and House of 

Representatives. Now Congress cer- 
tainly owes to the people the promul- 
gation of a definite policy for the 
regulation of affairs between em- 
ployer and employee, and of a policy 
also that will in a general way state 
definitely the relationship between 
the Federal Government and active 
business. Congress has not yet ac- 
complished this. 

But have the people themselves 

erally fulfilled their obligations? 
con not find that the greatest prob- 
lem of all has to do with industrial 
difficulties, and can the industrial 
situation b so well met through arbi- 
tration under Federal power as it can 
by the employers and employees get- 
ting together? Wou'd not, for in- 
stance, the shop committee plan if 
universally established be more effec- 
tive than government offers of con- 
ciliation and arbitration? 

We must solve our industrial 
problems before we can take proper 
advantage of the world’s markets. 
We have built a magnificent mer- 
chant marine of some eighteen hun- 
dred ships with a tonnage of about 
fifteen million dead weight tons, rep- 
resenting an expenditure of the peo- 
ple’s money oi approximately 
$3,500,000,000. What are we to do 
with this fleet? We want it to go 
abroad, filled with the products of 
the factory, the farm and the ranch 
of every section of the country and 
take them to every port in the world 
that will buy our goods, or else it 
will be better for us to scrap this 
merchant marine. 

But the difficulty is to provide the 
ways and means of securing pay- 
ment for our products shipped 
abroad, and we have been trying, 
therefore, to evolve a measure that 
would provide payment for our ex- 
ports, for there has been no difficulty 
in getting plenty of orders from 
abroad. The difficulty instead has 
been that the foreigners do not have 
the cash with which to pay. There 
are hundreds of thousands of tons of 
goods shipped abroad which have 
not been paid for and hundreds of 

Ousands of tons here on order 
which will not be shipped until a 
Proper credit has been arranged. 


AMERICA THE GREAT WAR PRODUCER 


It is not necessary to state that we 
have been the great store house and 
the big producers during the war, 
and this fact gave us a tremendous 
favorable balance of trade and made 
us for the first time the creditor of 
the whole world. The result has 
been a rate of exchange which to the 
foreigner has become virtually pro- 
hibitive. The merchant abroad 
could not afford to buy American 
goods and lose the large amount he 
must lose by paying for them in his 
own currency. Some way had to be 
found to equalize this situation. 


Of course there were large de- 
mands made by foreigners which 
had to be supplied; there were cer- 
tain things they had to have no mat- 
ter what the price, so that our ex- 


_ ports in spite of this exchange sit- 


uation have been continuing; but 
they have been gradually falling 
away because foreigners will not buy 
if they can get their goods elsewhere 
without having to pay the heavy 
penalty of the exchange imposed on 
them. 


The situation had to be met by 
equalizing the trade balance, and this 
could be.done in-three ways: (1) by 
the importation of goods—and we 
are getting an increased quantity of 
goods from abroad; (2) by the im- 
portation of gold—but the foreign- 
ers have not sufficient gold, as we 


have most of it; (3) by taking over 


their, securities. 


Now, we wanted to take advant- 
age of the latter method, the practi- 
cal one, to take over their securities. 
We therefore devised and secured 
an amendment to the Federal Re- 
serve Act providing for the organi- 
zation of banks empowered to do a 
foreign business—banks which 
would become simply a natural ex- 
pansion of our banking system in 
order that we might take advantage 
of the world’s markets. 


A number of corporations have 


already been organized under this 
act. They have greater power than 
our national banks because of neces- 
sity, for they are permitted to take 
over these securities, issue bonds or 
debentures upon them to the Amer- 
ican public, and thus, of course, turn 
over the credit and permit the Amer- 


ican producer to continue to sell 
goods. 


HOW THE NEW LAW WORKS 


For instance, you have an order 
for a hundred thousand dollars of 
farming implements from Rou- 
mania. The purchaser in Roumania 
has not the money necessary to pay 
you, or if he has money he cannot af- 
ford to buy and lose so heavily on 
the exchange. Now they have vari- 
ous securities, mortgages on their 
plants, government issues of one 
kind or another, for the governments 
there are helping their industries and 
must necessarily help them. 

You go to one of these newly 
formed banking corporations, and 
say, “I have had an order for one 
hundred thousand dollars worth of 
farming implements to be sold to 
Roumania. I can make a fair profit, 
but the order calls for a three years’ 
credit and I cannot afford to give 
such long terms. They offer me 
these Roumanian securities.” 

You turn the Roumanian securi- 
ties over to the bank and they look 
over the paper, and finding it satis- 
factory the banker advances ycu 
American money... Nobody loses 
anything on the bonds, securities, 
mortgages or whatever character of 
paper it may be. As the American 
banker needs money, he sells these 
securities or to speak more correctly, 
does not sell the securities them- 
selves, but a bond of his bank or a 
debenture to the American public 
supported by the Roumanian securi- 
ties. You, as a manufacturer, take 
some of these debentures yourself 
and are glad to do so because this 
process is helping you to make a 
profitable sale. You get the cash, 
you have the chance to increase your 
production and thus help solve an- 
other problem and are in addition 
gradually piling up on this side for- 
eign securities, which will help to 
neutralize the great balance which is 
now existing. 

There is the plan clear and plain. 
It is an ordinary business transac- 
tion. It didn’t require any particular 
brains to evolve the scheme, and yet 
it took over four months to get the 
plan adopted by the United States 
Senate. This law apparently is 


(Continued on page 24) 
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“Generous Provision” Favored 


Resolution Passed at Annual Convention of 
National Association of Credit Men 


HE National Association of Credit Men in 
convention assembled views with concern the 
proposals now before Congress calling for the 
raising of a vast sum to pay veterans of the 

World War a cash bonus, not on the basis of diminished 
ability to care for themselves and their dependents, but 
merely because they were in service. 

Such action, if taken, would, we firmly believe, insult 
those finer sensibilities of loyalty and soldier sacrific2 
which characterized in marked degree American youth, 
and led them to give themselves willingly in defense of 
the nation’s honor, and would inevitably result, in many 
cases, in positive harm to the recipients of the bonus. 
It is, further, action which would impose upon our 
people, already sorely burdened with tax charges, an 
enormous tax increase which would be acce>ted with 
fortitude if we were still in the midst of war, but would 
cause dangerous irritation now that the war is ended; 
or would place upon the security market vast new issue; 
which could not be absorbed except through dangerous 
depreciation of existing Government and other securi- 
ties; would tend to start again the vicious circle of 
high prices through providing new credits certain to 
be expended in large measure on unnecessaries at a 
time when it is imperative to concentrate capital and 
labor upon building up the world’s stores of necessities ; 
would seriously delay return to a safe and stable eco- 
nomic condition; and lastly and most important would 


Soldier Bonus Vicious and 
Dangerous 






for Disabled and Dependent 


divert the minds of the people from and impair their 
ability in performing that sacred debt of honor Which 
the nation sincerely wishes to pay to those disabled in 
body or mind and their dependents, as also the de. 
pendents of those who died in the service, to perform 
which will call for immediate annual appropriations 
estimated at the rate of a third of a billion dollars, and 
increasing steadily until in ten years it will become a 
billion dollar item added to the annual tax. Therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED, That this great credit association, compris- 
ing more than 33,000 business m2n whose representa- 
tives are assembled from all parts of the country in con- 
vention, opposes as vicious and dangerous to the public 
welfare the blanket bonus proposal, and expresses ifs 
conviction that the good sense of the American people 
when once brought into play will condemn those who 
would encourage the adoption of such a measure; and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, That we call upon Congress that it delay 
no longer to give full effect to that warm impulse and 
desire of the American people to make generous pro- 
vision for the men and their dependents who, offering 
their lives for the principles for which we entered the 
world conflict, died or became disabled in our behalf; 
and be it further 

RESOLVED, That we send to the proper committee of 
the Senate this expression of our Association and fake 
steps to give the views of this convention the widest pos- 
sible publicity. 


Endorses Association’s Stand 
On Soldier Bonus 


Colonel Stimson Declares Bonus Would be 
Intolerable Burden on Country 


By Col, Henry L. Stimson, 
Ex-Secretary of War 


T is a tribute to the work done by the 

National Association of Credit Men in 

conserving the national prosperity that the 
Association should adopt a resolution condemn- 
ing the cash bonus bill now before Congress. 
As you know, such a bonus, which is estimated 
to cost between three and a half and four bil- 
lion dollars, would be a very serious load on 
the finances of our country. Today our Gov- 
ernment must raise $4,600,000,000 to meet its 
current expenses; it must pay out $458,000,000 
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next year to the disabled and dependents of the 
war, and during the next ten years faces af 
expenditure of eight billions to meet this debt 
of honor. 

All this money must be raised by taxation 
and the addition of the bonus as planned would 
create an intolerable burden on industry and 
business. 

The National Association of Credit Men 3 
to be congratulated by the country at large for 
its stand on the bonus. 





Vice-Presidents for 1920-1921 


Chosen at Atlantic City Convention 


W. B. Cross, First Vice-President 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


F. A. Patrick Co., Duluth, Minn. 


Last year a second vice-president of the National 
Association of Credit Men, W. B. Cross of Duluth, 
was called to serve on the official staff as first vice- 
president at the Atlantic City convention. Mr. Cross 
is treasurer of F. A. Patrick Co., one of the largest 
manufacturing and jobbing houses of the northwest, a 
concern that has grown rapidly and with that growth 
Mr. Cross has become a more and more important fac- 
tor in the business life of his city, especially in all that 
pertains to credits. He is recognized as a man of 
unusual good judgment whose advice is widely sought. 
Mr. Cross has served either as a director or officer of 
the National Association for several years and his quiet 
but forceful manner of approach to all the problems 
laid upon the board has been a matter of great appre- 
ciation to his fellow workers. 

The endeavor in selecting officers and directors is to 
secure men acceptable as representatives of their own 
sections and who have been constructive forces in the 
organization in their own state or group of states. Mr. 
Cross has met this requirement with eminent success. 
His fine, strong personality and his devotion to the out- 
standing purposes of the Association, early attracted 
attention and the respect and regard of his fellow credit- 
men, not only in Duluth but throughout the entire north- 
West, and now there are few among the members better 

nhown or more highly regarded than Mr. Cross. 

He is one of the Association’s most valuable assets. 


Jno. E. Norvett, Second Vice-President 


{ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


Norvell-Chambers Shoe Co., Huntington, W. Va. 


Jno. E. Norvell, who was elected at Atlantic City 
to be the second vice-president of the Association, has 
also been for several years a director of the Associa- 
tion. Mr. Norvell is a native of Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, who several years ago migrated to Huntington and 
early established the Norvell-Chambers Shoe Co., which 
has become one of the most important institutions of 
his adopted city. Mr. Norvell was a real discovery for 
the Association. He is one of those men who has to be 
brought out and is not appreciated until he is well 
known. But his strength of character, his exception- 
ally sound judgment and his superior business ability 
are easily recognized and the reason for his large busi- 
ness success is readily understood. 

When Mr. Norvell became interested in the work of 
the National Association of Credit Men, his state was 
but slimly represented on the membership roll. He 
determined that the importance of the state commercially 
must be properly registered in an association so impor- 
tant as the credit men’s organization and he went to 
work with his usual enthusiasm to build up the exist- 
ing associations and to increase the number of local or- 
ganizations. A glance over the membership roll and the 
list of associations in West Virginia will best indicate 
what his enthusiasm had so much to do in accomplishing. 

The Association is to be congratulated in securing a 
man of Mr. Norvell’s qualities for the important office 
of second vice-president. 
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HERE is perhaps a too 
slight realization among 
both credit men and sales 


managers generally as to 
the vital importance of credits and 
collection methods in general .sales 
strategy and policy. I do not con- 
sider a sale a one hundred per cent 
sale until the money is collected. No 
profit is a profit until it is cashed in. 
No selling is complete until it has 
sold the purchaser the terms of the 
house as well as the goods. Too 
much of the discussion that is heard 
about credit and collections is given 
up to matters of how letters should 
be written, the phraseology to be 
used, and quibbles about how often 
to dun. But what I have in mind is 
the policy behind the whole credit 
and collection proposition, especially 
that part of the policy which should 
originate in and be dominated by the 
sales department because the matter 
is basically a sales policy. 

How could it be otherwise? At 
the present time it isn’t any great 
trick to collect a debt. The weapons 
are all in the hands of the creditor 
and the specific bill up for collection 
is the smallest pawn in the game of 
chess. The real thing at stake is the 
account itself, the customer’s con- 
tinued good will and his desire to 
trade. The customer represents the 
capital of the firm. You squander 
vital capital when you alienate ac- 
counts. Therefore, accounts being 
capital in a very real sense, they need 
to be conserved upon a far-sighted 
basis of investment policy. 


A Crepit Man Wao KILtep 
BusINESS 


Yet the most crude conception ex- 
ists in many good houses concerning 
the matter. Let us examine a few 
concrete illustrations. There is a 
certain large client of mine in the 
West who has prided himself on 
missing few tricks in alert manage- 
ment. Some years ago he looked 
with jealous eyes at one per cent 
losses annually, and decided to hire 
a new credit man to cut them down. 
My client then considered this new 
man a great success. He certainly 
was a wonder at it if you judged by 
the standards he set up for himself. 
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The Salesmanager’s Point of View 


To What Extent Should a Salesmanager Be 
Interested in the Credit Department? 


By J. George Frederick 


Sales Counsellor; author of “Modern Salésmanagement,”’ etc. 


He tightened his jaws and hit into 
that one per cent with a vengeance. 
He reduced the credit losses from 
one per cent to one-eighth of one 
per cent. He got a raise in salary of 
$1,000 a year, but as a matter of 
fact, that man killed $200,000 worth 
of business annually and the officers 
of that firm did not realize it—cer- 
tainly not the salesmanager. 

What were his methods? For one 
thing, he was particularly fond of 
severe notations on the bill heads, 
regarding such matters as strict en- 
forcement of cash discounts, allow- 


These are presented 
not as the views of 
credit men nor of the 
editors of the CREDIT 
MONTHLY. 


W hat do credit man- 
agers think of the sales- 
manager's point of view 
as expressed in this ar- 
ticle? 





ances on shortages, etc. The bill 
head was full of notations, it bristled 
with pin pricks. Now as a matter of 
fact, notations on a bill head regard- 
ing credit terms are not really legal, 
for you cannot enforce on a pur- 
chaser at the time you bill him, credit 
terms which were not understood, 
especially at the time of sale. 

This client’s terms were two per 
cent 30 days, net 60 days. Near the 
close of 30 days this very efficient 
credit manager would begin to worry 
the customer with sharp injunctions 
not to miss the cash discount which 
the house expected the customers to 
take. As a matter of fact the terms 
the customer had agreed upon when 
ordering in most cases were 60 days. 
But under any and all circumstances 
this credit man hammered away like 
a machine for the money at due time. 
The “lapsed accounts” in that firm 
numbered something like 1,100. 








What steps the sales force took for. 
ward the credit department took 
backward. 


Everysopy Got Crepir 

A different instance: A large West- 
ern shoe company, having felt for 
some time rather dissatisfied with 
its Chicago business, decided to put 
on a big campaign. Somebody with 
a broad vision of credit policy de 
cided they would accept the business 
of any man who was in business, no 
matter what his credit rating was; 
simply putting a limit of $200 on the 
amount he could buy. Any man in 
Chicago that did business in the shoe 
field was a logical prospect. They 
took the order, in one instance, of a 
shoe retailer who operated in a little 
frame shanty with a dirt floor. 

Following this policy they took in 
one hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of orders. Their losses on the one 
hundred thousand dollars were two 
per cent or $2,000, which in the shoe 
business was a comparatively high 
rate of loss. No doubt old fashioned 
credit men threw up their hands at 
such a policy. But I want to point 
out the sequel: They are now doing 
a $500,000 or $600,000 business in 
Chicago with a loss of only one-quar- 
ter of one per cent. Some of the se 
called poor credit risks are now do 
ing splendid business, and of course 
are firm friends of the house that 
gave them credit when they most 
needed it. Gratitude does exist i 
business. ? 


Crepit Losses ARE SALES EXPENSES 


As a matter of fact, credit losses 
must be viewed to some extent @ 
sales expenses. This is a fairly reve 
lutionary point of view, but one er 
tirely sound in principle. There 8 
an average mean figure of normal 
credit loss in any specific live bus 
ness. Up to this average the loss § 
a matter of general profit and 1oss; 
but there is no cheaper sales promo 
tion method in many cases than t0 
buy some credit losses. There is 10 
successful forward drive in salé 
without risk, and it pays to bet 
human nature in selling, even if yo 
charge the cost up to selling expens 

It is a great contradiction for # 
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’ salesman to go out and do his best 











selling—use the punch and persua- 
sion he has been trained to use— 


- when the house is taking a repres- 


sive, negative tack destroying the 
good feeling which he has struggled 
to create. 

A broad credit policy should take 
into account three basic facts: 

(1) That after all the class of in- 
dividuals whose credit is the best is 
the so-called middle or lower class. 
The greatest ratio of credit losses, 
among individuals ‘at least, is well 
known to be among richer rather 
than among the poorer people. 

(2) That the class that is most 
sensitive and most easily offended 
on credit matters is the class whose 
credit is not very high. 

(3) That after all the average of 
human honesty is a pretty well 
known average. 


CREDIT MANAGEMENT NOT 
PROGRESSING . 


In my frank opinion, the real dif- 
ficulty is that knowledge of sales 
management has progressed far 
more rapidly than the knowledge of 
collection and credit management. 
The credit department, it appears to 
me sometimes, has gone backward, 
rather than forward, because it has 
neglected to study human nature, 
while sales management has gone 
forward because it has specialized on 
human nature. 

I was counsel at one time for a 
concern that sold washing machines 
on credit to anybody and everybody 
from the poor washerwomen in the 
slums of San Francisco to the house- 
holds of the rich. It sent the washer 
without one cent of money down. 
The principle on which this and other 
similar propositions succeeded was 
the principle that people are just as 
honest on the average in the slums 


in San Francisco as in any other. 


place and among any class. 

The actuarial departments of in- 
surance companies know to a jot 
how many people will commit sui- 
cide today, and clothing manufac- 
turers know to a fraction how many 
men out of 1,000 wear 14% size col- 
lars. As there is no authoritative 
figure as to the average of human 
dishonesty, I have had my statisti- 
cian average up all the examples we 
have any record of and I will an- 
nounce that it comes to less than 
one-half of one per cent. I will risk 
what little I profess to know about 
business, and my money and my rep- 
utation on this figure, and I will not 
be gambling at all. 

The mail order houses have been 
the most wonderful examples of the 
application of this bit of knowledge 
of average nature. Hence, the suc- 
cess of their broad, liberal policies. 


A great number of businesses exist 
entirely on credit. Credit we are 
told time and again is the whole cor- 
ner stone of business, but we hardly 
grasp its real meaning—the meaning 
that we are miserably incompetent 
and unwise when we penalize the 
99.7 per cent because of the exist- 
ence of a tiny fraction of dishonest 
people. 

When you extend credit you are 
extending two things — “ Confi- 
dence” and “ Time.” The mistake 
made with regard to confidence is 
that certain conventional standards 
are applied, without real knowledge 
of human nature risks. The credit 
judgment tends to become mechan- 
ical, cynical and hypercritical, fail- 
ing to realize that no human being 
can be sized up accurately for what 
he is without taking into account 
also what he is going to be. A man 
is always more than the cold circum- 
stances of the moment make him out 
to be; and it is a deadly mistake to 
judge credit by circumstantial facts 
alone. 


Because a business house is not 
ratetd highly or even rated at all by 
a mercantile agency does not neces- 
sarily mean that such a house is not 
worthy of credit. The average level 
of firms in business is below par, 
from a general high grade commer- 
cial credit basis of judgment. In 
other words, if you take one thou- 
sand dealers as you find them in 
business and look up their commer- 
cial rating, you will find that the 
great big bulk of them are below the 
low credit line. As a matter of fact 
there are firms today who build suc- 
cessful businesses by simply concen- 
trating entirely upon the poorer cred- 
its that other people pass by. They 
make big profits and have no greater 
ratio of credit losses than any other 
firm. 

We have some remarkable proof 
of the efficiency of a liberal credit 
policy in the export business. The 
Germans were able to drive in their 
trade wedge everywhere because they 
are fundamentally alive to the value 
of adjusting credit and terms to the 
needs of the people who want goods. 
They have gone to the farthermost 
limits of liberality in their trade cam- 
paigns. In Russia, for instance, they 
have for years taken orders from low 
grade credits which other countries 
have refused. Those concerns which 
have a very liberal credit policy, it 
must be said, are in the main the 
most successful, and the policies 
upon which many big businesses have 
been built have been in the main pol- 
icies full of confidence in the aver- 
age personal honesty and willingness 
to pay,’and readiness to back with 
credit anyone appearing likely to 


succeed. 
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Forp CONSIDERED A Bap RIsSk 


One of my associates sold rubber 
tires. years ago. He sold some 
goods to Henry Ford, then a poor 
struggling man, but the big rubber 
company for whom he was working 
promptly turned the order down, be- 
cause the report secured from the 
commercial agency at the time said 
something about Ford’s being a vi- 
sionary, and of uncertain credit. In 
Detroit there are plenty of stories 
current of the inability of credit men 
and bankers to measure Ford cor- 
rectly. The country is full of exam- 
ples of that sort. 


Arthur Capper, one of the largest 
newspaper proprietors in Kansas, 
also Governor of that state and now 
senator, is another example. When 
he started in business he was an im- 
pecunious printer. He had a chance 
to buy the Topeka Capital, one of the 
biggest papers in the West. He got 
somebody—a real credit man or a 
group of them—to back his enter- 
prise with credit, and he is today one 
of the most successful business men 
in Kansas. 


Another illustration. I know of a 
poor foreign laborer who started to 
make steel barrels in a little shed, 
just a few years ago. He tried to 
get credit, but could not. The banks 
turned him down. But an officer of 
one of the banks individually ex- 
tended him credit. This laborer is 
now a large manufacturer, and this 
bank officer is one of the leading of- 
ficials in his company, a proper re- 
ward for credit vision. 

These instances merely illustrate 
the basic view of the credit necessity 
for more than a routine mechanical 
conception of it. Also it illustrates 
the close connection credit has with 
salesmanagement. The salesman- 
ager is endeavoring to build up a 
volume of trade, and must depend 
on the encouragement of the firms to 
whom he sells. 


The failure of the credit depart- 
ment to get the proper sales point of 
view is positively deadly to business 
development. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that any credit 
department is absolutely falling down 
if the general average of losses in 
that kind of industry is being pushed 
lower by means of strenous methods. 
It is a serious mistake to judge a 
credit department’s efficiency by 
reduction of credit losses below the 
average for the industry. Any'credit 
department should be very rigidly in- 
vestigated if the losses are below 
what they ought to be. The manager 
in any line of business ought to work 
out this average and put it up to the 
credit department to keep losses at 
that level, neither above (without 


(Continued on page 32) 















































































































































Unseen Sources of Information 


Besides “Regular Sources” of Credit Information These 
Are Highly Important 


By J. C. Locke 


Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 


F you are a credit man, and you 
do not know where and how to 
get fundamental credit informa- 
tion and how to apply it, that 

fact should be tipped off to your 
chief before you jeopardize his in- 
terests by carrying a bluff any fur- 
ther. This article is not on the 
A. B. C. of credit information. 

Your credit office is, no doubt, a 
modern one. You have access to 
one or both of those big commercial! 
bibles—Dun’s and Bradstreet’s. Good 
gospel they contain, and that in spite 
of their Jonah-and-the-whale stories. 
You get the reports issued by these 
agencies; and nobody will question 
the value of these reports, unless 
they are a year old, and unless a re- 
vised report is promised that is de- 
layed or never comes, while in the 
meantime your customer is clamor- 
ing for you to ship his order. You 
have recourse to bank reports—those 
reports that you feel so many times 
like turning face downward.on your 
desk, flipping a coin and saying, 
“heads, they want 15 cents; tails, 
they want 25 cents.” 

It is your privilege to write to an 
attorney and he may help you out 
unless he is so unfortunate as to live 
several miles from your customer, 
and must take a trip to consult the 
records, which he will be glad to do 
at a charge of from two to five dol- 
lars. You can get other reports 
from other sources, and finally per- 
suade your customer to send you 
his financial statement. After you 
have assembled all this information, 
you may be able to pass the order. 
But whether you pass it or turn it 
down, if you have, in your investiga- 
tion, drawn only on the easily acces- 
sible sources of information I have 
mentioned, you have demonstrated 
that you are just a fair credit man, 
nothing more. 

I do not think it will be sacri- 
legious to go to the Bible for a text 
on credits. The Apostle Paul, in that 
wonderful letter to the Hebrews 
said: “ Now faith is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of 
things unseen.” 


UNSEEN SOURCES OF CREDIT 
INFORMATION 
In its final analysis, what is credit 
but faith—faith in your customer, 
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faith in his honesty and integrity, 
faith that he will pay you, even un- 
der the most. adverse conditions, 
should it be physically possible for 
him to do so? Happy is the situa- 
tion when this faith can be founded 
on the things that are seen, for it 
must, so many times, be founded on 
the evidence of things unseen. Like- 
wise your failure to repose faith in 
your customer, or in the risk, is often 
determined by the unseen. 

We will, therefore, dismiss from 
our minds the seen things, the easily 
tangible sources of credit informa- 
tion, on the assumption that we are 
all familiar with them. They are 
necessary. We have no desire to 
minimize their importance, and we 
would not dispense with them, but 
these are times when we must espe- 
cially consider the unseen, hidden or 


The profession of 
Credits is the broadest 
of all professions. 


The Credit Man must 


at once be the lawyer, 
the physician and, tf you 
please, the spiritual ad- 
viser of business. 





intangible sources of credit informa- 
tion. Right here can be found the 
line of demarcation between the ordi- 
nary credit man and the unusual one. 
It doesn’t take much of a man to 
check credits if his information is se- 
cured only through what we term the 
regular sources. A credit man’s 
ability is measured by his skill in 
tapping the hidden sources of credit 
information. 


TAKING A FLIER 


These sources are internal, rather 
than external, and we have access to 
them either consciously or uncon- 
sciously. The credit man has an or- 
der on his desk and has secured all 
the regular reports possible, and per- 
haps the customer’s financial state- 
ment. He is puzzled what to do. 
Shall he pass the order, or turn it 
down? Finally he- says, “Oh, I 


guess I'll take a flier on this order,” 
and passes it. Has he really taken 
a flier? No, he has either done the 
bone-head act, or has unconsciously 
drawn on hidden sources of credit 
information. Every credit man 
worthy of the name who passes an 
order, consciously or unconsciously 
has a good reason for doing so. The 
expressions, “ Take a flier,” and 
“Take a chance,” ought not to have 
a place in the language of credits, 
Turn the problem around and look 
at it. You have, perhaps, had the 
experience of declining an order 
when all the information before you 
was favorable. You declined it for 
the same reason that prompted you 
to ship the other one. In other 
words, you went behind the written 
or printed facts and figures. You 
reached out into the unseen. 
ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL CONDITIONS 


It is now in order for us to con- 
sider some of these hidden sources— 
these unseen realms of credit knowl- 
edge. First of these, in their order 
of importance, is your knowledge oi 
economic and political conditions. 
How much do you concern yourself 
with weather and crop reports, with 
industrial and financial news? Does 
a movement indicating industrial or 
political unrest have any special sig- 
nificance for you? Do you know 
whether crops are good’ or bad in 
the territories where your firm does 
business? Does it mean anything to 
you that successive:years of drouth 
have rendered some sections impo- 
tent in a business way, that other 
sections are paralyzed by industrial 
disturbances. Do you know the con- 
dition of the cotton crop in the South, 
or the wheat and corn crops in the 
North? Does prosperity reign on the 
Pacific Coast? Do the mills of New 
England hum with industry? 

Perhaps you sell your protluct in 
mining sections. Are the mines 
working? If they are, how long will 
they continue to work? . You heard 
rumors of a steel and a coal strike 
long before these strikes were de 
clared. Did you make these rumors 
matters of special study to determine 
to your own satisfaction whether or 
not they would develop into realities? 

Will the country become further 
paralyzed by railroad strikes? Have 
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you given the matter serious 
thought? Do you care? — , 

Do you appreciate the influence of 
a disorganized Europe on the health 
of business here? Did you have no 
misgivings, when you watched the 
spectacle of Washington quarreling 
over a Peace Treaty, while a weary 
nation pleaded in vain for construc- 
tive legislation ? we 

We might go on indefinitely with 
such queries, but let me ask again, 
did you know all, these things? And 
if you did know them, where and 
how did you get the information? 
Did you find it in the commercial 
reports, in the inter-change reports, 
in the reports from banks or attor- 
neys, or in your customers’ financial 
statements? To a small degree per- 
haps, but in the big sense, you did 
not. 

But if you are trying to be a real 
credit man, you got the information 
somewhere, and you stored it in a 
huge reservoir of knowledge back 
somewhere in your mind, and when 
you needed it, the source was there, 
and you had only to tap it. 

You get this important informa- 
tion, perhaps the most important, be- 
cause you kept on the job after you 
had closed your desk at the end of 
the day’s work. You read something 
in the newspapers besides the sport- 
ing sheet. You scanned the periodi- 
cals for articles that would help you 
do your work better. You read crop 
bulletins and financial reviews. You 
kept in touch with other credit men 
and their work. Perhaps you danced, 
played golf, attended the movies, 
went joy-riding—Heaven pity you 
if you did not! But, when you left 
your office in the evening, you did 
not always say, “Here’s where 
business ends, and pleasure begins! ” 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE LAW 


A second great hidden source of 
credit information is your knowledge 
of the law. A popular novel has this 
observation on the law: “ The law is 
astupid thing. It has no eyes, it will 
not reason, it cannot multiply nor 
add. It must be led by the hand like 
a blind old man and told that two 
and two make four.” 


Credit men who have had some- 
thing to do with the law will agree 
that there is a world of truth in this. 
We frequently lose our patience with 
the law and sometimes it disgusts us. 
But our work is so closely related to 
the law that we must accept the sit- 
uation as it exists, and make the best 
of things as they are. Here and 
there credit men’s organizations are 
succeeding in changing the law or 
correcting it, but, changed or un- 
changed, it behooves us to familiarize 
ourselves with it. The credit man 
need not be a lawyer, but he is not 


properly equipped for his work un- 
less he understands the basic prin- 
ciples of the law as it relates to sales, 
contracts, bailments and carriers, 
bills and notes, insurance, and so on. 
And above all, he must recognize the 
great conflict of the laws. He should 
know that his status under one juris- 
diction is not the same as it may be 
under another. He may be able to 
shut his eyes to the vast fund of 
legal knowledge that an effort on his 
part will place at his command, but 
he cannot serve himself and his firm 
well unless he lays hold of this 
mighty source of valuable credit in- 
formation.* 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Still another hidden source of 
credit information is psychology, or 
the science of man’s thinking pro- 
cesses and his actions resulting there- 
from. A good many years ago there 
was an article in this publication, 
under its old title, the Bulletin of the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
on the question of a credit man’s in- 
tuition. A number of credit men 
were quoted. Some argued that in- 
tuition was a potent factor in credit 
work ; others declared it to be a myth. 
I distinctly remember that one man 
said he would not trust a credit man’s 
intuition as far as he could throw a 
bull by the tail. 

Personally, I have always believed 
in a credit man’s intuition, but I have 
never been pleased to call it that. As 
boys we all took delight in watch- 
ing the antics of a cage of monkeys. 
Last summer, looking at some of 
them, what struck me most forc- 
ibly was that they were conducting 
themselves very much as other mon- 
keys did years ago. And so it is with 
man, and with all his vaunted superi- 
orities, surely man has much in com- 
mon with the brute. The same 
motives have ruled mankind through- 


‘ out the ages, and his thinking pro- 


cesses have been and are pretty 
much the same. The average man, 
will, under the same circumstances, 
think and act very much the same as 
any other man. That is why there 
is so much value for the credit man 
in the study of psychology. 

He is a poor credit man who is not 
something of a psychologist, and who 
cannot use his knowledge of psy- 
chology as a source of credit infor- 
mation. It must, of course, be ad- 
mitted that the advantage will be in 
favor of the credit man of long ex- 
perience. The beginner cannot have 
developed the psychological side of 
his work. Then, too, the credit man 
who is fortunate enough to have per- 
sonal contact with his customers, has 
a distinct advantage over the credit 





* Note: Thousands of men use the Credit 
Men’s Diary as a convenient reference book 
on credit law.—Editor. 
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man whose relations with them are 
limited to correspondence. But most 
will agree that there is a wide field 
in correspondence for. the develop- 
ment of psychological powers. 

Are you able to tell, when your 
customer explains why he must 
have an extension on his account, 
whether or not his letter has the ring 
of sincerity? Can you detect the 
false note? If you cannot, you have 
been reading correspondence all 
these years to no purpose but to dis- 
pose of it. Are you able to say 
whether or not your customer will 
pay at the time he has promised to 
pay, barring unforeseen contingen- 
cies? If you are scanning a financial 
statement, can you tell if it was made 
in good faith? If you cannot, your 
experience has gone for naught, and 
you are right where you were the 


first day you sat down at a credit 
desk. 


LAWYER, PHYSICIAN AND SPIRITUAI. 
ADVISER 

Let us admit that psychology is 
not an exact science, but that is not 
enough to condemn it. Astronomy 
is one of the most exact of sciences, 
yet astronomers are still wondering 
why something did not happen when 
the earth passed through a comet’s 
tail a few years ago, or are asking if 
it really did pass through as pre- 
dicted. Occasionally, a customer 
will fool you and every other credit 
man, but he is the exceptional cus- 
tomer whose thinking processes are 
different,—a human comet running 
wild in the business firmament. If 
your customers are average men, and 
most of them are, one becomes a bet- 
ter credit man by studying them. 

Finally, the credit man may find 
he has a source of credit information 
in a thorough knowledge of any 
worth-while business subject. This 
is a broad statement. But remember 
we are dealing with a broad subject, 
for the profession of credits is the 
broadest of all professions. It 
touches more human activities than 
any other; its jurisdiction has never 
been and cannot be fixed. The credit 
man must at once be the lawyer, the 
physician and, if you please, the spir- 
itual adviser of business, for we 
know that business will have its day 
in court, it will have ills to be cured, 
and it needs must be pointed to 
higher and better things. Any branch 
of knowledge bearing directly on his 
work will be, for the credit man, a 
direct source of credit information; 
and if, perchance, there be other 
branches of knowledge that seem 
somewhat remote from the question 
of credits, to learn something of them 
will broaden the credit man’s vision, 
and they will thereby become indirect 
sources of credit information. 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































Beware of Composition Settlements 


Encouraging a Dishonest Merchant 
Makes Honest Ones Suffer 


An Interview by J. K. Drake with 


C. D. West ('‘Zephon’’) 


HE moral of this story— 
yes, I know the place for 
the moral is down at the 


end. But it is so important 
that it won’t hurt to put it at the be- 
ginning of this particular story. The 
moral is: 


MORAL 


Credit Men, don’t be in a hurry to 
accept a composition settlement of 
twenty or thirty cents on the dollar 
until you have made a thorough in- 
vestigation of the creditor’s state- 
ments. The merchant may be able to 
pay 100 cents on the dollar. If so, 
you have not only lost sixty or sev- 
enty cents on the dollar for your 
own house, but you have done some- 
thing even worse: you have enabled 
a crooked merchant to compete suc- 
cessfully with his honest rivals to 
whom you and other manufacturers 
are selling. 

This applies just as much where 
a composition settlement offer is 
made for 70 or 80 cents on the dol- 
lar. It all depends on the honesty of 
the debtor and the real facts of his 
condition. 


THE STORY BEGINS HERE 


There was always a cigar in one 
corner of Sam Cooke’s mouth and a 
cussword in the other. He was a 
smooth-faced, thick-lipped, business- 
like fellow, forty-five years old or so. 
Although he dressed neatly he had a 
permanent marcelle bag in the knees 
of his trousers. He was slew-footed. 
He acted as President of the Lan- 
ham Mercantile Company of Lan- 
ham. When he came up to call on 
his creditors in Baltimore and Phila- 
. delphia in January, he said he was 
getting behind because he had had a 
bad run of business during the 
Christmas season and that he was 
afraid he was headed for bank- 
ruptcy. He omitted to tell them that 
he had been bankrupt twice before. 
He said he had scraped a little money 
together and would make a composi- 
tion settlement for twenty-five cents 
on the dollar.: He thought the cred- 
itors would get much less than that 
if the expenses of bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings had to be taken out of what 
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was left of the net assets of the Lan- 
ham Mercantile Company. 

Now, an inexperienced credit man- 
ager might have accepted Sam 
Cooke’s proposition and signed the 
neatly typewritten release he offered. 
But most of the men Sam called on 
were members of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. These men 
refrained from signing and promptly 
got in touch with each other through 
their local Associations. 

When Sam found that twenty-five 
cents on the dollar did not interest 
his creditors, he raised it to_thirty 
cents; but he did not notice any wa- 
vering on their part. So Sam went 
back home to Lanham and had a 
lawyer file a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy with the idea of forcing 
his creditors to accept a composition 
settlement on his own terms. 


ZEPHON GETS ON THE JOB 


The next thing was a telegram 
from the National Headquarters of 
the Association which reached me in 
Butte, instructing me to turn loose 


the Investigation-Prosecution De- 
partment on the Lanham Mercantile 
Company. I had just about cleaned 
up the case I was on, and in a few 
hours I was able to start for Lan- 
ham myself. 

At Lanham, a town of about 
twelve thousand, I soon learned a few 
interesting things : The Lanham Mer- 
cantile Company operated two retail 
general merchandise stores in Lan- 
ham and another town fifteen miles 
away. The secretary of the com- 
pany, Daniel Flower, was a smart, 
shifty, fat young fellow of twenty, 
pretty well educated at school and 
even more educated in irregular 
business methods by his illiterate 
daddy, Henry Flower. 


EVERYTHING IN WIFE’S NAME 


Old Henry ran one of the stores. 
He had first come into that section 
thirty-five years before when he was 
twenty. He carried a pedler’s pack 
on his back then, and soon after 
rigged up a tent and started selling 
his goods. He moved into a house 
that burned down. After that he had 
several other fires and no less than 
seven failures. When I met him he 


had lots of money and a number of 
parcels of valuable real estate—al] 
in his wife’s name. He was one of 
those generous husbands who seem 
to want their wives to have every- 
thing they possess. If a doctor ever 
told Henry he was in for an attack 
of appendicitis, I believe he'd say, 
“ All right, doc, but you just put it 
in my wife’s name.” - 

In a short time I found out the 
Mercantile Company had $35,000 in 
deposits in several banks, instead of 
the measly $1,900 cash that showed 
up on the statement that Sam Cooke 
had taken to his creditors. I got in 
touch with the receiver, who hap- 
pened to be a fine man. 


BRIBE OFFERED 


One afternoon, a couple of days 
after I reached Lanham, I came into 
the hotel and told the man at the 
desk I was expecting a telegram and 
please send it up to my room. I sat 
down on my bed, near the head, and 
spread a lot of my papers over the 
counterpane. I left the door un- 
locked for the boy who would soon 
be bringing up that telegram. I was 
pawing over the papers an hour or 
so, and must have drowsed asleep 
(I’d been getting about four hours 
sleep a night), when someone open- 
ing the door waked me. 

I sat up and saw a tall thin fellow 
wearing a black felt hat at the foot 
of my bed. 

“ Look here,” he says, “ I’ve just 
done a favor for a friend of mine 
and it cost me six thousand dollars; 
and I’m here to do a favor for 
another friend.” 

Then he told me he owned this 
hotel and the whole business block 
between Clark and South Street and 
it would be worth six thousand to 
him if I would leave his friend old 
Henry Flower alone and go on home. 

I told him that if he gathered a 
flock of gold eagles and perched them 
up in this room solid to the ceiling 
it would not excite Zephon or the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
not—at—all. 

MURDER THREATENED 


“ That attitude won’t get you any- 
where,” he says. “ We’ve got things 
all fixed. The judges are friends of 
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ours; they do what we tell them. 
And no one would get into trouble 
here if you got hurt in this town. 

“Look out of that window. Do 
you see that big oak tree on the hill? 
Two years ago a man like you come 
nosing into this section and one 
morning they found him swinging by 
the neck from a limb of that tree.” 

I didn’t make any comment on this. 
He started pacing up and down past 
the door. Pretty soon he said: 

“ Another fellow come here on the 
same kind of investigating foolish- 
ness that you are doing and one night 
he got run over on the railroad track 
just outside the town—accidentally. 
His body was all tore up. They 
found a six-shooter on it.” (He 
looked at me as if he was wondering 
whether I had anything of any im- 
portance under my pillow or in my 
hip pocket.) “They found fifty 
dollars on it too. And the sheriff, 
acting as coroner at the inquest, fined 
the corpse fifty dollars for carrying 
concealed weapons.” 

The receiver had told me of the 
two investigators that didn’t get 
home, but he had not given me the 
details about the concealed weapon. 

“ My friend,” I said, “ that is bad, 
very bad. You fill me with alarm. 
I have been dealing with this kind 
of thing for many, many years. In- 
vestigating various kinds of crooked- 
ness. Going around all over this 


great country into the toughest dis- 
tricts, where a man’s property and 


life are not safe. And you are the 
very first man who ever offered me a 
bribe or threatened my life. I am 
indeed alarmed. I am _ almost 
frightened,” I says as sarcastic as 
you please. 

He saw plain enough he couldn’t 
make any impression, so he just said, 

“You think it over,” and then he 
went out and slammed the door. 

I straightened up my _ papers, 
packed my grip and stepped over to 
the receiver’s place. When he heard 
I had been threatened, he said, “I 
told you so.” Then he arranged right 
away for me to live in a private house 
with some friends of his where I 
would be safer than in the hotel. 


BUSIER THAN EVER 


Then I began to inquire about the 
sales that these people had during 
the Christmas rush. They had done 
a big business. Employed everyone 
they could get for their three stores. 

There seemed to have been a sort 
of family reunion around Christmas 
time, too. Miss Mabel Stern, a New 
York school-teacher, cousin of the 
Cookes, got off the train at Lanham 
with a flat straw suit-case on De- 
cember 15th. On the same train was 
her aunt, Mrs. George Robinson, of 


North Carolina, and another woman 
relative from Georgia. They had 
little leather hand satchels. 

Just after Christmas these ladies 
left town and each of them had with 
her three or four big heavy Saratoga 
trunks. 


I got acquainted with a long, lean, 
lanky, blond negro drayman that did 
most of the station hauling, and 
through him and the station men I 
got all the facts I needed about those 
trunks. The ladies checked them to 
points in New York, South Carolina 
and Georgia and paid excess baggage 
on them. 


Through the colored drayman with 
the long yellow moustache I also got 
on the trail of a shipment of a num- 
ber of heavy cases by Charles 
Cooke, brother of the president of 
the Lanham Mercantile Company, to 
Mineola, Florida. I found the dupli- 
cate way-bill in the station records. 
George was a shirt manufacturer in 
that section, but I found he had re- 
cently done very little manufacturing. 
What is the use of making shirts if 
you can get them for nothing from 
some other manufacturer ? 

These way-bills interested me a lot. 
I got me a car and scooted across 
country eighty-nine miles through 
the swamps to Mineola. In a ware- 
house there I found George Cooke’s 
cases, all nicely marked with the Bal- 
timore manufacturer’s name and 
showing the original consignee, the 
Lanham Mercantile Co., Lanham. 
This was worth the rough trip, I 
can tell you. 

They had goods hid out all over 
the country. And right in Lanham 
I found silks and satins and ribbons 
and hosiery worth thousands of dol- 
lars packed away under the platforms 
of their show windows and in other 
secret places in their stores. 

As soon as the bankruptcy court 


‘proceedings began, the business men 


of the section and the local newspa- 
pers took the case up strong. Thev 
saw their chance had come to remove 
the stigma from that town. They 
wanted to reestablish the reputation 
of Lanham with the credit men of 
the country. Why, it had got so bad 
that the insurance companies had re- 
fused to write policies on retail store 
properties in that neighborhood. 
The local daily got into the case 
with its editor in chief, entire re- 
portorial staff, business manager and 
its front page. Day after day it re- 
ported the case in full and carried 
between the head-line and the date 
line of the paper the motto four col- 
umn long:, SATAN STAYED IN 
HEAVEN UNTIL HE BEGAN 
TO KNOCK HIS HOME TOWN. 
The bankrupts were not the only 
objects of the graphic pen of the 
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editor, who sometimes got awful per- 
sonal in his articles. 

One morning he described the 
chief investigator of the National 
Association of Credit Mén as the 
“ chief prompter ” in the case. “ He 
sets beside the prosecuting attorney 
and, as from time to time he leans 
over and whispers suggestions in the 
lawyer’s ear, his shining cranium 
causes a shimmer of light through 
the court room as its polished surface 
flashes and recedes and casts back 
the rays of the afternoon sun.” If 
you don’t believe it, I’ll show you the 
clipping. 

Before the bankruptcy case was 
concluded, we had located $35,000 
in cash, $15,000 in real estate and 
$40,000 in merchandise, beside mak- 
ing them withdraw $25,000 in fic- 
titious claims by relatives for alleged 
loans to the Mercantile Company. 
Also of good accounts receivable not 
mentioned in their original state- 
ment, there were $40,000. Total re- 
covered, $155,000. Then there was 
merchandise they left visible and 
showed in their inventory amounting 
to $43,100, and their admitted cash 
balance of $1,900. 

So we showed that the Lanham 
Mercantile Company was perfectly 
solvent and able to pay the $200,000 
it owed dollar for dollar, instead of 
25 cents on the dollar, the amount 
they offered to make a terrible effort 
to scrape together in order to finance 
the composition. 

Every one of the bunch was in- 
dicted, some of them on as many as 
eight counts, and they afterwards 
plead guilty. 

THE MORAL AGAIN 

Which shows that when an unin- 
vestigated creditor offers to make a 
composition settlement, don’t be in a 
hurry to sign on the dotted line. 

(In the August issue of the 
CrepiT MonTHLiy the editor plans to 
print a Zephon story that will bring 
out another phase of credit work.) 


A Thrifty Trustee 

A trustee in bankruptcy was so 
absorbed in the welfare of the credi- 
tors whom he was representing that 
he thought he ought to have a little 
special recognition from them. He 
writes: “If I were rewarded in 
some way by vour house for all my 
efforts in conneetion with this case, 
I believe that the matter might be 
brought to completion at an early 
date. I would like to have a pair of 
your shoes such as you have on hand, 
and so if you would send me the 
same, I would appreciate the gift 
very much, and would do all, as I 
have done in time past, to bring about 
that which you would be happy to 
have come to pass.” 












New President Elected 
‘W. F. H. Koelsch to Head Association for 1920-1921 


lf the men elected to the highest honor in the Na- Mr. Koelsch’s banking connections in New York 
tional Association of Credit Men sought the office they have been-in the foreign department of the Guaranty 
probably would be better known throughout the organ- Trust Co., in the Bank of the United States, of which 
ization, for they would then make it their business to be he was vice-president, and the New Netherland Bank 
nationally known. However, it can be truly said that of which he is now president. Mr. Koelsch has twice 
the office seeks the man, and that is specially so this been honored by a call to the presidency of his local 
year, for perhaps no delegate to the Atlantic City con- association and has for many years served on its board 
vention could have been more surprised than W. F. H. of directors. He has for the past year been a valued 


Koelsch, of New York, on being asked to assume com- b : . : 
seated Gh Gee conilie: Secnee tne-en bier enn0-tant. member of the board of directors of the National Associ- 


Mr. Koelsch is the eighteenth president of the Asso- mn and bis eoemett has. icoquentiy been sought and his 
ciation, but only the third banker to preside over the —_ freely a Mr. Koelsch will make a splendid 
organization. Mr. Cannon, the second president, and president. A tireless worker, he will give liberally of 
Mr. Meek, the twelfth, were the only other banker his time and effort this year when all that has to do 
presidents in the twenty-five years of the Association’s | with credits is of prime importance. The Association 
existence. is indeed to be congratulated. 

































Officers and Directors, 1920-1921 


PRESIDENT 
W. F. H. Koelsch, 

New Netherland Bank of New York, 

New York, N. Y. 





First VicE-PRESIDENT 
W. B. Cross, 
F. A. Patrick Co., 
Duluth, Minn. 









SEcOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
J. E. Norvell, 
Norvell-Chambers Shoe Co., 
Huntington, W. Va. 















SECRETARY- TREASURER 
J. H. Tregoe, 
_ New York, N. Y. 


DIRECTORS 


Vernor Hall, A. J. Peoples, 
Blair & Hughes Co., Detroit Copper & Brass Rolling Mills, 
Dallas, Tex. Detroit, Mich. 


G. L. Levi, 


Samuel Sternberger & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. T. Baden, 
Holland-Baden & Ramsay, 
Baltimore, Md. 


A. E. Matthews, 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 





P. B. Bethel, 
Falls City Clothing Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 
H. A. Butterfield, 
Savannah Supply Co., 
Savannah, Ga. 


R. C. B. Adams, 
National Commercial Bank, 
Albany, N. Y. 


R. G. Elliott, 
Jaques Mfg. Co., 







Victor Robertson, 
Finch, Van Slyck & McConville, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


E. M. Seibert, 
Bank of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. P. Simpson, 
C. T. Patterson Co., 

































































Chicago, Ill. 
F. M. Couch, 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
H. T. Hill, 


Gray & Dudley Hardware Co., 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Denver, Colo. 


A. K. Matzger, 
Saxony Knitting Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Henry W. Sparrenberger, 
Parsons & Scoville Co., 
Evansville, Ind. 


New Orleans, La. 

E. H. Jaynes, 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. W. Dupuis, 
Citizens’ National Bank, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


E. P. Tuttle, J. E. O'Neil, O. G. Gossard, 
Atlas Shoe Co., Richards & Conover Hardware Co., M. E. Smith & Co., 
Boston, Mass. Oklahoma City, Okla. Omaha, Neb. 


Willard Haff, P. E. Parrott, Geo. W. Gardiner, 
Wellington, Sears & Co., Battréall Shoe Co., Union Trust Co., 
New York, N. Y. Providence, R. I. 





St. Joseph, Mo. 
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W. F. H. Koetscu, President 
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President New Netherland Bank of N. Y 
































































































































































































































































































































[= has been computed that 

38,428 stories passed from 
mouth to ear among the dele- 
gates at the convention. These 
were carefully collected, re- 
corded, classified and sifted by 
a special censorship committee. 
The following are the only 
stories, old or new, grave or 
gay, that passed the various 
tests as being suitable for pub- 
lication here. 


If any credit manager has a 
brand-new (or old and sea- 
soned) story that he thinks 
should be published, he is in- 
vited to send it to the CREDIT 
MONTHLY. 


HOOCH 


A Bridgeport credit man visited 
an ingenious friend in New York 
who gave him a good dinner, with 
plenty of home brew gin, and sent 
him away with a large flask of the 
same in his hip pocket. Under the 
Elevated at 68th Street the credit 
man was bumped by a taxi into an 
Elevated pillar. Picked up by a po- 
liceman, who inquired whether he 
was hurt, he said: “I feel something 
trickling down my leg, and I hope 
to Heaven it’s blood.” 


SAFETY LAST 


Julian A. Gregory, Counsel for 
the New York Association, com- 
menting upon the loneliness of a law- 
yer being in the presence of so many 
credit men, said that an Irishman 
made a last request that he be buried 
in a Jewish cemetery. His family 
asked him why he made this unusual 
request, and he said it would be the 
last place that the devil would look 
for a dead Irishman. 


FIFTY-FIFTY 


A delegate from Louisville re- 
ported that an African resident of 
that city did a rattling business in 
rabbit sausages, until some of his 
customers began to question the 
quality of the goods. A committee 
waited on the merchant, and asked 
him if any meat other than that of 
rabbits went into the sausages. He 
reluctantly admitted that there was 
another meat in them, and when 
pressed further said that the dilution 
22 





- Convention Yarns 


Told by the Humorists at Atlantic City 


was by means-of horse meat. The 
chairman, of the committee then 


.asked him the proportion of the two 


ingredients, and he said fifty-fifty. 
The committee started to withdraw 
when a heretofore silent member 
raised the question as to what the 
merchant meant by “ fifty-fifty.” 
“ Why, boss, by fifty-fifty Ah means 
one rabbit and one hawss.” 


HOW TO PAY DEBTS 


Frank W. Main, the Pittsburgh 
accountant, Chairman of the Pitts- 
burgh Committee on Taxation, told 
of an old oil operator who used to 
get in a tight place, write his note 
for the amount he owed, and then 
say with a great sigh of relief, 
“Thank God that debt is paid!” 


TALK 


An Ohio delegate reported that 
the following story was told at a 
meeting of credit men in his state: 
A parrot who had been taught to 
say “Sic ’em!” had escaped from 
his:cage, and was perched in the up- 
per branches of a tree, when two dogs 
came along. The parrot said “ Sic 
‘em,” and the dogs began to fight. 
Pleased with the result he kept on 
saying “Sic ’em!” and climbed 
down through the tree so as to get 
a better view of the fracas. Finally 
he got down to the ground, and said 
“Sic ’em!” again. One of the dogs 
suddenly turned his attention to the 
parrot and shook a few thousand 
feathers out of him. The bird 
climbed back into the tree, and 
thoughtfully remarked to himself: 
“The trouble with me is I talk too 
damn much.” 


A FIRE IS A FIRE 


Vernor Hall, of the Blair-Hughes 
Co., Dallas, told of a man in Texas 
who: had seven fires. The insur- 
ance company wouldn’t insure him 
any more. He asked indignantly, 
“Why not?” and the answer was, 
“We lose as much on an honest fire 
as on a dishonest fire.” 


HOW TO SUCCEED IN BANKING 


A Brooklyn delegate claims that 
he rolled a cent under the table in a 
drug store on the boardwalk and 
stood outside watching a distin- 
guished member of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank and the President of a 
bank on Fifth Avenue, New York, 









crawling around on his hands and 
knees trying to find it. (The name 
of the Brooklyn delegate will be sup- 
plied on request. ) 


LAUGHTER AT A FUNERAL 


R. S. Hawes, president of the 
American Bankers’ Association, told 
of a gentleman by the name of Denis 
who burst into loud laughter at the 
funeral of his friend Terence. By 
way of explanation Denis said, 
**Only last week Terry told me he 
didn’t believe in either Heaven or 
Hell; and now there he is all dressed 
up and nowhere to-go! ” 


SEEKING A REST 


Another story told by Mr. Hawes 
was that of a Chicago banker named 
Jones who tried to get away from 
the bank customers who wanted to 
borrow money. Under instructions 
from his physician he went to Cali- 
fornia for a rest and at each station 
he received telegrams asking for ac- 
commodation. When he reached 
California he found a dozen tele- 
grams of the same nature awaiting 
him. -His health got worse and he 
dragged himself home to Chicago in 
time to die. He went to Heaven and 
had been there but a short time when 
a heard a cherub fluttering through 
the corridors paging Mr. Jones. He 
said to the cherub, “I am Mr. 
Jones.” And the cherub replied, 
“You are wanted on the ouija 
board.” 


FATHER AND SON 


A California delegate told the 
serious story of a man he knew 
whose personal income put him up 
in a high bracket on the tax return 
and necessitated his paying a large 
proportion of it to Uncle Sam in 
taxes. This man gave his eighteen- 
year-old son at Christmas not a five- 
thousand dollar automobile, nor a 
steam yacht, but a slip of paper upon 
which these words were written: “ I 
will give you every day one hour of 
my time.” When asked why he had 
made this gift, he said that recently 
a young man who was both down 
and out had come to him for assist- 
ance. He inquired of this young 
man, the son of an old friend, how 
he had got into such a condition 
physically, mentally and morally, and 
received this reply: “My father 
neglected me.” 
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More Than 33,000 Members 


Great achievements of local associations’ membership committees 
By J. H. Tregoe . 
Secretary-Treasurer, National Association of Credit Men 


H. MYERS, of the Simonds Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, Ill., has done a wonderful piece 
of work as head of the national member- 

ship committee during the past Association year. 

It was possible to announce at the Annual Conven- 

tion last month that the increase of membership for 

the year was 3,540 and that the grand total of mem- 

bers is now 33,092. 

With this great, strongly knit Association preach- 
ing the doctrine of constructive optimism in every 
important business community of the United States, 
the business of the country has little to fear. 

During the past twelve months, the most con- 
spicuous individual membership work was that done 


ment of the National Office, B. C. McQuesten, has 
had to give up his work temporarily in order to go 
home and look after his aged parents who are both 
seriously ill. The good wishes of many thousands 
of credit men follow him. 


NEW MEMBERSHIP MAN 

A new face in the National Office staff is that of 
Major Robert E. Lee, grandson of the military 
genius. He is a West Pointer of the Class of 1906 
who was in business for seven years before going 
back into the Army when the war broke out. He 
is entitled to wear three wound stripes. He joined 
the headquarters staff of the Association just before 


by J. H. Brennen, assistant cashier of the Atlantic 
National Bank, New York, who alone brought in 
103 new members for the New York Association. 


B. C. MCQUESTEN 
The very efficient head of the membership depart- 


the Annual Convention and will be remembered by 
all who were at Atlantic City. His work will be 
largely in the field, and he will act as a special 


liaison man between the local associations and the 
National Office. 


The great increase in membership 
here exhibited is an especial source of 
satisfaction to the National Office for 
it adds just that many more avenues 
through which the influence of the 
Association can be exerted. To all 
these new members THE CREDIT 
MonrTHLY will go with its vigorous 
messages and its interchange of ob- 
servations and experiences in the 
credit field—messages which these 
members will react upon to build up 
better customers. Many, also, will 
receive the Association’s First of-the 
Month letter with its brief comments 
on timely credit incidents and many 
more perhaps will exert their influ- 
ence through the use of the Associa- 
tion’s forms which are quite as im- 
portant in the suggestion for better 
business they make upon the cus- 
tomers, as in the information they 
bring back to the creditor member 
who uses and distributes them to his 
trade. 

The National Office wants these 
members to get full value not only in- 
direct, but direct out of their mem- 
bership and each will do so through 
reasonable alertness-in following the 
Association’s activities from month ‘to 
month. 


Membership by States 
June 1, 1920 


June, 1920 
33,092 


Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut .. 
Delaware 


Illinois 
Indiana 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 

New Hampshire 
a Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohi 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


INCREASE IN 
) MEMBERSHIP 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 





























































































































































































Sales and a Rigid Credit Policy 


By R. J. Holtermann 


Halabird Electrical Co., San Francisco, California 
(From The Viewpoint) 


STRICT credit policy in- 
A creases one’s sales to a greater 

extent than does a flexible 
credit policy. There is, I believe, in 
this fact a good sales point that kas 
not been sufficiently taken advantage 
of by credit men. All are, of course, 
anxious to increase a sales volume 
and to obtain this increase from safe 
credit risks, and the time is now at 
hand when the firms that demand 
their money when due have to em- 
phasize sales advantage over the 
firms having a haphazard method of 
handling credits. 

If one is to obtain any sales advan- 
tage from the policy he has adopted, 
the only way to do it is to let his 
customers and prospective customers 
know that that policy is calculated 
to help them and to show why it 
helps them. I: other words, he 
should advertise his policy, talk about 
it whenever he has the chance, not 
keep it under cover as it it were 
something that might hinder in ob- 
taining new business. 

He must show the salesman why 
it is to a customer’s interest not to 
trade with a house whose terms are 
thirty days but is so lax in collections 
that a competitor across the street 
takes about whatever terms he wants 


Agricultural Finance 


N. Y. State College of Agri- 
culture Has New Course 


4b HE problems of agricultural 
finance are still too little known 
to the general public and even to the 
trained credit man. The work of 
the various schools of agriculture in 
the country in dwelling upon the 
various phases of rural economics 
is contributing to a wider knowledge 
and a greater interest in this fruitful 
field. 

Professor Ivan Wright, of Cornell 
University, has just announced a 
new course for senior and graduate 
students in the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture which will take 
up these problems. Professor 
Wright’s course deals with practical 
problems of credit granting in -rela- 
tion to farmer’s credit. 


Some of the specific problems to 
be studied are: The farmer’s credit 
situation and credit in agricultural 
commerce; the Federal Farm Loan 
Act and the operations of the Fed- 
eral Land banks; land mortgage 
banking houses ; mortgages, deeds of 


and pays perhaps a hundred and 
twenty days. 

The only people that would feel 
affronted if one started to sell his 
credit terms would be the small 
dealers who call themselves jobbers 
but who as a rule cannot justify the 
use of that name. They do not have 
any definite credit or sales plan, but 
handle each order or inquiry on its 
own basis. 

The only reason that prompt pay 
dealers trade with firms which have 
no fixed policy is that they have not 
been shown the advantage of dealing 
with the jobber who demands his 
money when due. 

In this day of cooperation the suc- 
cessful electrical contractor or dealer 
is not seeking to have a price advan- 
tage over his competitor. Sales 
managers through advertising and 
talking their sales policies have con- 
vinced these buyers that it is to their 
best interests to trade with a house 
that does not have one price policy 
for one dealer and another for the 
next one. 


DEALER PROFITS BY STANDARD CREDIT 
POLICY 

It is the credit man’s dnty to fol- 

low the same tactics that the sales 

department follows and show the 


trust, security deeds, etc.; the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act’s contribution to 
agricultural credit; farm financing 
by insurance companies, State, 
Trust, Savings and National Banks, 
financing cooperative associations ; 
credit rating the farmer; the farm- 
er’s trade acceptances; cattle loans, 
warehouse, elevator and storage re- 
ceipts; bills of lading credit, etc. ; 
personal credit; store credit; crop 
lien system, credit unions, leases and 
financing the tenants; seasonal farm 
credits, taxation of credits, appor- 
tioning the farm budget; interest 
rates, etc. 

Professor Wright is a contributor 
to economic and financial journals 
dealing with the problems of agricul- 
tural finance. In the Bankers’ Mag- 
azine for January, 1920, he wrote 
an article on “ The Use of Cattle 
Loans,” in which he described: 

1. Feeders’ loans; 

2. Stockers’ loans; 

3. Dairy loans; 

4. Summer grazing loans. 

Professor Wright also contributed 
to the Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men for July, 1919, 


an article on “Credit Rating the 
Farmer.” 
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dealer the advantage of trading with 
a house that has a standard credit 
policy. The way has been paved and 
it will be much easier than it was 
for the sales department when the 
did similar pioneer work. Show the 
dealer that it is just as much to his 
disadvantage to sell his competitor 
on easy going terms as it would be to 
go right out and sell the dealer’s cys- 
tomers direct. 

If a dealer has not enough capital 
to handle his business properly, it is 
not ethical to have him kept in busi- 
ness by some jobber. The man who 
gives extra long terms is certain to 
find himself every now and then in 
distress for some real cash. As a 
general rule, he knows only one way 
to get it, and that is to sharpen his 
pencil and cut his profit on some at- 
tractive sale in order to obtain ready 
money. 

The jobber who permits or en- 
courages this type of a dealer,—and 
that is what he does ff he grants 
longer than his regular terms,—is de- 
priving some legitimate dealer of 
business to which he is properly en- 
titled. If we talk our strict credit 
policies properly we will have no 
trouble in convincing the dealer who 
has properly financed his business 
that reliable firms who have reason- 
able credit terms are entitled to his 
business because they are protecting 
him against the fly-by-night jobber 
who gets his business on whatever 
terms the buyer demands. 


Maintaining Volume’ of 
Exports 

(Continued from page 11) 
pretty successful, though it will take 
time to have such a large proposi- 
tion on a broad working basis and 
functioning in a way to bring it right 
down to daily life. Branches of 
course have to be organized, particu- 
larly in order to facilitate looking up 
the value of the securities offered, 
and all their machinery must be set 
up to make the work practical. 

The opportunity for foreign trade 
is here. Of that certainly no one has 
doubt ; but we cannot sell our goods 
unless we are paid; we cannot as in- 
dividual concerns give credit as a 
bank is presumed to give it, and un- 
less under the law we have a vehicle 
by means of which we can expand 
our foreign trade and carry the 
credits created as we would by using 
foreign securities, our foreign trade 
will come to a halt and the vast fa- 
cilities for production we built up 
during the war will have to go into 


disuse with all that that signifies to 
labor as well as capital. 
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Conditions in Berlin and 
Hamburg. 
(Continued from page 10) 

The Government has for a num- 
ber of weeks been printing money at 
the rate of two billion marks a week 
and must keep on printing to pay the 
enormous expense required tor the 
taking care of the unemployed, the 
wounded soldiers in hospitals, etc.,; 
as well as the huge sums necessary 
not only to buy foodstuffs, but every- 
thing incident to the fulfillment of 
her peace treaty obligation. To illus- 
trate: Germany is still paying for 
the maintenance of the American 
forces on the Rhine. Moreover it 
will be remembered that the South 
African Colonies were given to Eng- 
land and France, the larger Colonies 
going to England and the smaller 
ones to France; and, as these coun- 
tries have forced the Germans to 
withdraw, the appraised value of the 
properties owned by the Germans in 
these colonies must be reimbursed by 
the German Government. 

According to the treaty a certain 
number of cows must be delivered 
to France and Belgium. Up to the 
present time she has given 160,000 
head, for which she must reimburse 
the farmers owning them. In addi- 
tion to these she must give to Bel- 
gium 14,427 agricultural machines, 
3,825 poultry, 1,315 goats, 3,197 
sheep, besides horses and other cattle 
for many of which she will also have 
to reimburse the farmers. 

For the old rolling stock obtained 
from France and Belgium, Belgium 
has thus far received 51,236 tons of 
fixed material, 77,796 trucks and car- 
riages and 2,215 locomotives, all of 
which are comparatively new. One 
never sees a new or even good coach 
in Germany. Although I always 
purchased a first class ticket, I rode 
in the equivalent of a third class 
coach, dusty and cold, with worn out 
leather seats. There being no re- 
served seats one must be at the train 
an hour ahead of time to be sure of 
securing a seat, particularly second 
or third class. 

Most Americans have the impres- 
sion that the Deutsche Bank is the 
Government Bank of Germany, 
while on the contrary it is a privately 
owned institution with a capital and 
reserve of five hundred and five mil- 
lion marks and has 6,000 to 8,000 
employes in Berlin alone. It has 
eighty-three branches and has many 
international connections, but no 
authority to issue bank notes. 

nce the retirement of the former 
principal manager, von Gwinner, 
about a year ago, no directing mana- 
ger has been selected. Today the 
bank is governed by a supervising 
board of nine Governors, one of 


whom, Markiewitz, has been given 
the power of two votes in view of 
his long connection with the bank. 
The German Imperial Bank 
(Deutsche Reichsbank) issues bank 
notes of 20, 50, 100 and'1,000 Mk and 
has but few foreign relations—Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. and others. It is owned 
partly by the Government and partly 
by private parties, and therefore dif- 
fers from our federal reserve banks. 
THEATRES CROWDED 


Every theatre I attended in both 
Hamburg and Berlin was packed. At 
Hamburg we tried to purchase 
tickets fifteen minutes before time of 
commencement, 6 p. m., for the opera 
“Tannhauser,”’ but found that all 
seats were sold and thousands of 
people turned away. 

At the Royal Opera House, Berlin 
(“ Othello”), the Winter Garden 
(vaudeville) and at the Reinhardt, 
which has 5,000 seats and employs 
the best of artists and wonderful cos- 
tumes, I found packed houses. 

The reason for this is that in spite 
of the natural thrift of the German 
people, many now feel that owing to 
the upset conditions of things gener- 
ally, government, employment, food, 
etc., they had better enjoy life as 
long as it lasts, for they know not 
what tomorrow may bring forth. 
Others go to the theatres because 
they wish a change of thought, while 
still others attend because they have 
been profiteering and feel that if they 
do not spend the money themselves 
the Government will take it away 
from them. Still others go to rest 
their nerves after being keyed up to 
the highest possible pitch during the 
four war years. 

HOW TO SPOT A TURNED COAT 

On the streets of Hamburg and 
Berlin one does not observe other 
than normal dress by all classes. 
Those men who cannot afford to pur- 
chase new clothes have employed 
skilled tailors to practically make 
new suits by turning the cloth of 
their old clothes. These new old 
suits will be observed by the upper 
pocket of the coat being on the right 
instead of the left side. 

During the week’s stay in Ham- 
burg and Berlin I did not see any 
cripples, the reason for which, my 
informants state, is that the artificial 
limbs are so perfectly made that a 
cripple would not be observed except 
by the most careful scrutiny, and fur- 
ther that many are in instruction hos- 
pitals and camps learning, at the ex- 
pense of the Government, some trade 
whereby they can take care of them- 
selves. During my last day in Ham- 
burg the streets were filled with girls 
tagging everyone with artificial 
daisies for the benefit of their blind 
soldiers. 
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Although I understand that the 
Government has had many forests 
cut down to relieve the coal situation, 
as well as to erect thousands of small 
houses in vegetable colonies whereby 
the vegetable supply may be mate- 
rially increased, there still appears to 
be a great deal of excellent timber. 

During my six hours ride from 
Hamburg to Berlin I observed many 
forests, at the edge of two of which 
I saw five wild deer. The largest 
forest through which the train passed 
was the one given to Prince Bis- 
marck by the father of Emperor 
William. It was upon this estate 
that Bismarck. lived in retirement 
for many years prior to his death. 


COAL SUPPLY 


Owing to the immense amount of 
coal (two million or more tons a 
year) shipped to France and Bel- 
gium, according to the peace treaty, 
there is every evidence of great suf- 
fering by the German people. For 
instance, every family, hotel, fac- 
tory, store and even the railroads are 
allowed but a small percentage of 
their normal supply. The rooms in 
the best hotels are inadequately 
heated. Every lady traveling in a 
day coach carries her steamer rug. 
I nearly froze while traveling first 
class on the best train between Ham- 
burg and Berlin. In fact, I could 
see my breath during the entire trip. 
Inadequate lighting was very notice- 
able. Although my rooms, both at 
the Atlantic Hotel in Hamburg and 
the Esplanade in Berlin, were elabo- 
rately furnished with electric fixtures 
which should contain many bulbs, 
they really contained only two. It 
was very depressing to observe the 
dark gloomy rotunda of the Atlantic 
Hotel burning but few of its many 
bundreds of lights, which were 
turned out at II p. m. 

Your first duty when reaching a 
German city is to register at the po- 
lice station, where your passport will 
be viséd and bread cards obtained. 
In no case, however, was I asked to 
show my bread cards. 

At Warnemuende, the port of entry 
from Denmark, I was obliged not 
only to show my passports and have 
my baggage examined, but was asked 
whether or not I had any gold or 
silver with me. My understanding 
is that the Government claims the 
right to confiscate all gold or silver. 

IN FEAR OF BOLSHEVISM 

Notwithstanding the possibility of 
a bolsheviki uprising, which all Ger- 
mans fear will break out at any time, 
at any place, owing to the lack of 
money, food, etc., I saw very few 
policemen on the streets of either 
Hamburg or Berlin and understand 


(Continucd on page 37) 





























































































































































































































































































































































































Widespread Interest in The 
Credit Monthly 






Association Members Determined to Make Their Business and 
Banking Magazine a Genuine Success 


HE success of The Credit Monthly depends 

I very largely upon the backing it receives from 
the more than 33,000 members of the National 

It is therefore a great sat- 
isfaction to those who are working at the National 
Headquarters to make the Monthly a success, that mem- 
bers and local associations have taken the trouble to 
express in writing and by formal resolutions not only 
their good will but their approval of the beginning that 


Association of Credit Men. 


has been made. 






Great Improvement 


I am delighted with the new effort. 1 
think it is a great improvement over the 
previous Bulletin and I shall read its 
contents with a great deal of interest.— 

C. B. ADAMS, Assistant Cashier, 
—— Commercial Bank, Albany, 


Wonderful Opportunity 


_Permit me to extend my congratula- 
tions to you on the appearance of THE 
Crepir MontHty. I feel that we have a 
wonderful opportunity to help our mem- 
bers in the National Association through 
our new magazine. —N. W. ADSIT, 
— Jersey Zinc Company, New York 
ity. 
Has Read It Carefully 


I have read the first copy of THE 
Crepir Monruty carefully through and 
have looked it all over. I congratulate 
you cordially upon its whole appearance 
and contents—L. M. ALLEN, Bridge- 
port Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Convenient for the Reader 


I want to congratulate you on this 
very fine edition. While I always appre- 
ciated the Bulletin, yet the new publica- 
tion is much more handsome and a great 
deal more convenient for the reader.— 
GEORGE R. BARCLAY, Vice-Presi- 
o Simmons Hardware Co., St. Louis, 

oO. 


Will Prove Popular 


The writer wishes to congratulate you 
and your office on the new publication 
which is put in an attractive form and 
will undoubtedly prove popular to our 
members. I really believe that the pub- 
lication will come up to the expectations 
of our directors’ who considered the 
matter last fall—L. E. CHANDLER, 
Assistant Cashier, Liberty Bank of Buf- 
falo, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Most Important Business Publication 
in the U. S. 


Be it resolved that the Cincinnati As- 
sociation of Credit Men does hereby 
pledge its support, loyalty and encour- 

ement, and wishes to assure the 

ational Officers that they have reason 
to be congratulated in their efforts to 
improve the publication and to make’ of 
it something that is more commensurate 
with the dignity and prestige of the 
National Association of Credit Men, and 
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publication. 


further that the Cincinnati Association 
of Credit Men does hereby pledge its 
support to the fullest extent in making 
this magazine the most important busi- 
ness publication in the United States— 
CINCINNATI ASSOCIATION OF 
CREDIT MEN, Cincinnati, O. 


A Real Magazine 


I wish to congratulate you on the new 
Crepit MontHiy. I can picture in my 
mind your enthusiasm in editing a real 
magazine that will be a credit to you 
and our Association—A. R. DAR- 
RAGH, Haworth & Dewhurst, Limited, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Valuable to the Credit Man 


It is certainly a decided success, and I 
believe of tremendous value to the credit 
man of the present day. I certainly con- 
gratulate you and feel that the success 
of your magazine is assured—F. S. 
ee H. P. Hood & Sons, Boston, 

ass. 


Members Enthusiastic 


The same good, substantial reading mat- 
ter which made the Bulletin so interesting 
will be fully carried out in the new edition 
and enlarged upon. The members with 
whom I have come in contact since they 
received the new publication are all very 
enthusiastic about THe Crepir MonTHLY. 
—EVANSVILLE ASSOCIATION OF 
CREDIT MEN, Harry W. Vose, Secre- 
tary, Evansville, Ind. 


A Kick to be Avoided 


Tue Crepir MonrtTHLy reached the 
writer promptly and has given gratifica- 
tion, as this publication now appears in 
such form as is consistent with the im- 
portance of the organization which it 
represents. You may be sure that if the 
succeeding numbers are not delivered 
per schedule, a decided kick will be reg- 
istered by very truly yours—G. F. 
FEATHERSTONE, Union’ Carbide 
Sales Co., New York City. 


Spontaneous Approval 


Tue Crepir MonTHLY was received 
very enthusiastically at a lunch of the 
Philadelphia Association this morning, 
and resolutions endorsing it were pre- 
sented and adopted spontaneously and 
unanimously. Please accept my hearty 
congratulations. — AURICE _T. 
FLEISHER, President, Notaseme Ho- 
siery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. . 


Our Secretary-Treasurer in his official travels has 
also received many favorable comments on the work 
already done by the special committee on The Credit 
Monthly and by those immediately in charge of the 


Suggestions of all kinds, tending to make The 
Credit Monthly completely representative of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, will be greatly appre- 
ciated by the editors. 


“ Making the World Safe for Busi- 
ness” 


I want to congratulate you on the 
splendid improvement over the old Bul- 
letin. The cover is striking and will 
surely appeal to those interested in finan- 
cial and economic matters. It seems to 
me that Mr. R. L. Browne’s article 
should bear the caption: “Credit Men 
Making the World Safe for Business.” 
The chaotic conditions existing today 
must be handled with the utmost care, 
intelligence, and firmness. The pendu- 
lum must swing back very slowly and 
steadily. The credit man in a large de 
gree is the person who regulates the 
movement of the pendulum; therefore, I 
say again that he must make the world 
safe industrially and_ ethically. — A. 
GFVERS, Butler Bros., Dallas, Tex. 


One of the Big Things of the Year 


When I removed the wrapper at first 
I wondered what it was, but the cover 
commanded attention and the thought 
came: “This must be something worth 
while.”” Then I saw the familiar 
“ Vigilantia” and knew that it was from 
your office. ; : 

By replacing the old Bulletin with this 
magazine in my opinion you have taken 
a step in the right direction and it will 
stand out as one of the big things done 
this year—A. E. GOODWIN, Adam, 
Meldrum & Anderson Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Surpassed His Expectations 


I want to say in all seriousness that 
what you have accomplished in this first 
number far surpassed my best expecta- 
tions. You have given us a magazine to 
be proud of and I feel that the member- 
ship is going to take a lively interest in 
helping you to keep it up to the high 
standard you have set. 

I like very much the table of contents, 
the new position of the bureaus, and the 
Editorial Page. I like especially the 
breezy interview with Mr. West. The 
“New Publications” is a promising fea- 
ture—SPENCER C. GUNN, A. P. W. 
Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 


Likes the New Form 


I have received a’ copy of the April 
issue of the magazine and like its new 
form—E. L. HARRIS, Swift & Co, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Interesting and Instructive 


The articles are very interesting and 
instructive to credit men, and you deserve 
credit for getting out such a splendid pub- 
lication as THE Crepit Montuiy.—H. T. 
HILL, Gray & Dudley Co. Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Has Always Helped Credit Educa- 
tion 

Permit us to congratulate you upon 
the excellent appearance and the make- 
up of THe Crepir MontHiy. The Bul- 
letin at all times has commanded the at- 
tention of the credit men of the country, 
and has been a medium of great credit 
education. THe Crepit MonrtHLY, in its 
new and expansive form, cannot help but 
command the greater attention and im- 
part to all, even those not fellow mem- 
bers, the strength of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men—D. KOHL- 
MAN, Heyman-Hirsch Ribbon Co., New 
Orleans, La. 


Keeps Old Friends: Makes New 
Ones 


Warmest congratulations. This is 
most businesslike, and yet follows the 
scheme of the publication closely enough 
to keep old friends and make some new 
ones—GEORGE H. LEACH, George E. 
Keith Co., Campello, Mass. 


Growth and Progress 


I congratulate you on placing before 
the members an official magazine that is 
a great credit to the organization and 
fully in keeping with the growth and 
progress of the National Association of 
Credit Men. I extend to you my best 
wishes for continued success—C. M. 
MARRIOTT, General Electric .Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Likes the Make-up 


I want to acknowledge receipt of THE 
Crepir MontHiy. This is a very favor- 
able issue. I want to compliment you 
upon it, for it is quite a noble product. 
I like the size and the way it is gotten 
- — W.. HOWARD MATTHAI, 

ational Enameling & Stamping Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


A Decided Improvement 


I want to congratulate you upon the 
appearance of THE Crepit MONTHLY, 
which is a decided improvement over 
the Bulletin, typographically and other- 
wise—NEWARK ASSOCIATION OF 


CREDIT MEN, George A. Kuhn, Sec-- 


retary. 


A Credit to the Association 


Permit me to congratulate you on the 
first edition of THe Crepit MoNnTHLY, 
which is unquestionably a credit to the 
National Association of Credit Men, and 
we have every reason to be proud of it.— 
ihe Vice-President, White 
Provision Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Many Favorable Comments 


You certainly have every reason to 
feel proud of our new magazine. I have 
ad very many favorable comments and 
this step is greatly appreciated by all of 
the members of our Association—J. M. 
PAUL, McDonald Bros. Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 


Digests it Each Month 


One of my peculiar hobbies is to digest 
very thoroughly the Bulletin issued each 
month by the National Association of 
Credit Men. Ever since I have been in 
credit work I have found it one of my 
most valuable assets, and have always 


Banks Hold the 
World Together 


N every important country there 

is a native commercial bank 
which serves as a point of contact 
with world business. 


These great international com- 
mercial banks have the same stand- 
ards of financial ethics; their operations 
are fundamentally the same; they 
observe the same code of rules, and 
work together intelligently to co- 
ordinate national business customs 
into an international process for the 
safe and orderly conduct of world 
commerce. 


The National Bank of Commerce 
in New York is an associate of the 
leaders among these international 
commercial banks, and through them 
offers to its friends comprehensive 
aid in matters relating to foreign 
trade. 


National Bank of Commerce 


in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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considered it to be one of the big sell- 
ing points to prospective new members 
of the local and National Associations. 

The copy of THe Crepir MontHLY has 
just reached my desk, and I wish to state 
frankly that I am more than pleased with 
it. It shows that the hands of credit ex- 
perts have been working to make it the 
best business magazine of today. I pre- 
dict that as a result of the new publi- 
cation the National Association will 
show an unprecedented growth and a 
greater interest in all of the various 
activities of the local Associations. 

Let me extend to you and the co- 
editors my heartiest and most sincere 
congratulations on the new publication, 
and assure you of the loyal support of 
the Indianapolis Association of Credit 
Men in sustaining it. 

The Executive Committee had a 
special meeting Tuesday evening of this 
week and decided to recommend to our 
Association that they pay the increase 
per capita recommended by the change 
of constitution, to the end that this 
magazine might receive the financial sup- 
port of the local associations—HARRY 
F. PAVEY, Hibben, Hollweg & Co, 
Indianapolis, -Ind. 


For Alert Business and Credit Men 


It contains in attractive form much in- 
formation alert business and credit men 
cannot fail to appreciate. We wish it 
continued success—PITTSBURGH AS- 
SOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN, A. C. 
Ellis, Secretary. 


A New Era for the Paper 


You are to be congratulated upon the 
general appearance which to my mind is 
a great improvement on the old Bulletin, 
and the material in the monthly is just 
what we credit men need. 

I believe this is the beginning of a new 
era for you and your paper and I also be- 
lieve that the power which your monthly 
can wield in the credit world is far beyond 
even your expectations—PROVIDENCE 
ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN, H. 
F. Barker, President. 


Will be Most Carefully Read 


I believe that the type of magazine that 
you have started to print will be more 
carefully read than the Bulletin was, and 
I believe there is an opportunity to cover 
a bigger field in a better way than has 
been done in the past. I know how proud 
you are of this new Crepir Montuiy. I 
appreciate how closely you will watch its 
growth, and I have every reason to believe 
that it will attain the great success that 
you have planned for it—E. C. REA, 
Dodd & Struthers, Des Moines, Iowa. 


More Readable 


I have read Tue Crepir MontHLY 
rather more thoroughly than I have 
usually read the Bulletin because it is the 
first effort in the new form. I wish to 
compliment you on the general appear- 
ance of the Bulletin and I find, as I did 
not expect to find, that it makes a more 
easily readable bulletin and I believe that 
it will be more effective in every way. I 
believe that you are to be congratulated 
on the change — THE ROBERT 
MORRIS ASSOCIATES, Alexander 
Wall, Secretary-Treasurer 


Asks About Zephon’s . Depariment 


Kindly give me a brief outline of the 
nature and scope of the work of the In- 
vestigation-Prosecution Department of 
the Association. This matter is brought 
to my attention by the interesting article 
in the April issue of THe Crepir MonrHLy 
about “Zephon.” Also I should like to 







































































































take this opportunity to congratulate you 
on this excellent issue—FRANK J. 
ROONEY, Continental Guaranty Corpor- 
ation, San Francisco, Cal. 


Wil Measure Up to the Associa- 
tion’s Standards 


I want to compliment the Association 
on THE Crepit MONTHLY, which I feel 
is a big improvement over the old Bul- 
letin. The large membership having an in- 
terest in the National Association certainly 
warrant a publication of this kind and I 
am confident that it will measure up to 
the high standards established by the As- 
sociation in all of its underrakings.—A. G. 
RUMPF, Secretary and Assistant Treas- 
urer, The Studebaker Corporation, South 
Bend, Ind. 


Likes Its Appearance 


I am pleased to advise that THE Crepit 
MoNTHLY meets my views exactly. I like 
the appearance of this publication very 
much indeed—W. P. SIMPSON, Presi- 
rene C. T. Patterson Co., New Orleans, 

a. 


Great Opportunity for CREDIT 
Monthly 


I wish to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my appreciation of THE Crepit 
MonTHLY, which just came to the writer’s 
desk this afternoon. This Association, be- 
ing made up of business men in all chan- 
nels of commerce, most of them interested 
in credit in its broadest sense, which 
naturally radiates into almost every de- 
partment of commerce and business, a in 
a position certainly to have one of the 
finest business periodicals published which 
can and should be of the very best. This 
original issue certainly points in that 
direction—F. D. STONE, Cushman 
Motor Works, Lincoln, Neb. 


Light for Gloomy Days 


Allow us to congratulate the manage- 
ment of THe Crenit MontTHLy for the 
fine appearance of its April number. Let 
it continue to shine before credit men, 
who have gloomy dark days enough— 
GRAND RAPIDS CREDIT MEN’S 
ASSOCIATION. H. W. L. Ten Broek, 


Chairman Fire Insurance Committee. 


Greatest Business Publication in the 
World 


THe Crepit MonrTHLy is certainly a 
credit to our Association and no one will 
enjoy or profit more from the contents 
thereof than the writer. 

When we stop to think of the field we 
have, and the support behind this publica- 
tion, we certainly can see a great future 
ahead for our magazine and, by teamwork 
on the part of all members, we can build 
it up to be the greatest business publica- 
tion in the world. You can count on all 
Nebraska members to work with this end 
in view. Tell your associates that Lincoln 
appreciates their efforts—J. S. TUPPER, 
Director, Cornell-Searl Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


’Way Back in torr 


I hope you will accept my hearty con- 
gratulations on the handsome and impres- 
sive appearance of THE Crepit MoNnTHLY 
in its new form. It is fine, and I know 
that your members will be delighted with 
it. The examination of the membership 
curve recalls our tour through the South 
in 1911 when you were straining for a 
membership of 15,000/—FRANKLIN H. 
WENTWORTH, Secretary - Treasurer, 
National Fire Protection Association, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


Collection Letter Suggestions 
By St. Louis Members 


A St. Louis member writing on 
credit department methods states 
that he has been able to reduce a 
number of accounts on the books 
which were chronically slow pay cus- 
tomers by keeping close track of the 
accounts for a reasonable period and 
then writing a letter to the customer 
in a kindly spirit. The letter said that 
due to the unintentional habit of tak- 
ing additional time he had cost the 
house a certain percentage on his 
account, which had reduced the pro- 
fits to such a figure that it was felt 
that “he would readily agree that 
continued business relations on the 
same basis would not be fair, and he 
would no doubt be willing to have a 
draft made against him, or do busi- 
ness in the future on the trade ac- 
ceptance, or in some other way pay 
the account promptly according to 
agreed terms.” “Slow pay,” says the 
St. Louis member, “is in most in- 
stances a matter of habit, without 
intention on the part of the customer 
to deprive his creditor of any portion 
of just and due profits, that it is 
often due to carelessness or press of 
other duties, and that a good habit 
such as discounting bills can be 
formed just as easily as the slouchy 
habit of not paying until driven to 
do so. In writing a customer sev- 
eral items of expense, he adds, can 
be mentioned to prove that an over- 
due account on the books of the 
manufacturer or jobbers is an ex- 
pensive item, and reduces the profit. 

The extra expense items include 
interest on the money from the 
due date to date of writing, etc. 

Another St. Louis house in writ- 
ing on credit department methods 
says that they have found it valuable 
for follow-up work in the collection 
department to have a map before the 
collection correspondent in which 
was set out the natural resources of 


. the territory where the slow cus- 


tomer was located, the occupation of 
the majority of the people, the main 
crops, the line of manufacture even 
to the class of goods turned out, or 
if a mining district the metals pro- 
duced, or if agricultural the harvest 
season; then by keeping posted on 
conditions through regular channels, 
and by reports from salesmen, the 
correspondents could write collection 
letters which the merchants would 
quickly see were written by some one 
who understood conditions and who 
was not to be deceived by this or that 
excuse for failing to pay. 





The Editor will be glad to hear 
from other credit men who are using 
original and successful correspond- 
ence methods. 












THE NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF 
CREDIT 


John Whyte, Ph. D., Director 
KANSAS CITY CHAPTER 
eka independently of 

educational institutions, the 
Kansas City Chapter of the National 
Institute has made a remarkable 
record in the field of credit educa- 


tion. The chapter membership 
reached the splendid total of 144. In 


Kansas City the chapter membership 
was identical with the class member- 
ship, and Kansas City therefore 
claims the record for classroom en- 
rollment, although she is second to 
Pittsburgh in Institute members. 

The educational work of the chap- 
ter was under the general supervision 
of R. E. Beebe, of Swift & Company, 
who was chairman of the Board of 
Governors. A schedule of work was 
laid out at the beginning of the term 
and held to faithfully. Kansas City 
was particularly fortunate in being 
able to obtain representative business 
men to give lectures to the chapter. 
With a few exceptions there were 
two lectures at each session. The 
continuity of the work was main- 
tained by frequent oral reviews. 

With the remarkable record of its 
first year behind it, Kansas City is 
looking forward to even greater 
things next year, and is now planning 
additional courses. 





INDIANAPOLIS CHAPTER 


The Indianapolis Chapter of the 
National Institute of Credit was or- 
ganized under the direction of Jo- 
seph A. Kebler, Chairman of the 
Educational Committee, at an organ- 
ization meeting March 16, 1920. 
Working in conjunction with the 
Indiana University Extension Divi- 
sion Mr. Kebler secured the services 
of Prof. J. E. Moffat, Professor of 
Economics at Indiana University, as 
instructor. The organization meet- 
ing was held Friday evening, March 
16th, in the Chamber of Commerce, 
with a charter membership of 97, 
and the class elected Joseph A. Keb- 
ler President, Harvey F. Pavey Vice- 
President and Lawrence G. Holmes 
as Secretary-Treasurer. The actual 
class work started on Friday evening, 
March 30th, with an enrollment of 
108 members, 102 of whom were 
present. Professor Moffatt acted as 































































class 


the 
throughout the entire course of six- 


Leader-Instructor of 


teen weeks. Four of the meetings, 
however, were devoted entirely to 
addresses on Business Psychology, 
Conditional Sales Law and similar 
subjects of interest to young credit 
grantors. The course was concluded 
Friday night, May 14, with an exam- 
ination covering the work of the 
spring course. Fifty-three members 
of the Institute successfully passed 
this examination and received a di- 
ploma from the local association. 


The local newspapers were very 
liberal in their publicity of the In- 
stitute and through their help gen- 
eral interest was aroused. The idea 
of a course in Credits and Collections 
seemed to take hold of the public 
fancy, starting, as it did, at a time 
when all business people are looking 
anxiously to the financial condition 
of the country. 

Indianapolis feels justly proud of 
her success in organizing a branch of 
the National Institute of Credit and 
feels certain that the work started 
this spring can be carried on as a 
part of the regular yearly program of 
the Association. 
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CORRESPONDENCE CHAPTER 


The following students have com- 
pleted the correspondence course in 
“Credits and Collections ”: 


Harry B. Anderson, 
San Joaquin Grocery Co. 
Fresno, Cal. 


T. J. Bartlette, 
New Orleans, La. 


John H. Davis, 
Craddock-Terry Company, 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Eugene A. Gridley, 
John B. Ellison & Sons, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Robert E. Hamilton, 
The Sun Company, 
New York City. 


Thomas F. Lynch, 
Abendroth Brothers, 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


Walter F. Nolan, 
Boston Publishing Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Thomas E. Noonan, 
Edison Electric Appliance Co. 
Chicago, II. 


J. J. Rooney, 
Michelin Tire Co. 
Milltown, N. J. 


Henry Weber, Jr. 
Charles Schaefer & Son, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


R. O. Withington, 
Philadelphia National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Live Credit Men’s Meetings 


BUFFALO 


ADDRESS BY WELL-KNOWN SALESMANAGER 


George M. Graham, salesmanager of 
the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company, 
spoke before the May meeting of the 
Buffalo Association on “ American Busi- 
ness, the Nation’s First Line of Defense.” 
He proved himself a speaker of rare 
ability and charm, one who was facing 
the situation with which we are con- 
fronted with sound logic and funda- 
mental confidence. 


CLEVELAND 


LADIES’ NIGHT 

The annual meeting of the Cleveland 
association was Ladies’ Night and drew 
the largest attendance of the year to the 
dinner in the Hotel Statler ball room. 
Reports showed a record year in activity 
and growth. The constitution was 
amended to increase the dues and then 
the entertainment features were intro- 
duced. The new board of trustees was 
organized May 18th by the election of the 
following officers: J. E. Campbell, Sher- 
win-Williams Company, president; J. B. 
Davis, Ohio Body & Blower Company, 
first vice-president; R. W. Touzeau, 
Lakewood Engineering Company, second 
vice-president; Will S. Campbell, Cleve- 
land Neckwear Company, treasurer; D. 
W. Cauley, secretary; B. E. Cushing, as- 
sistant secretary. 


RELIGIOUS SERVICE 

Returning to Cleveland Saturday night 
and Sunday forenoon on their special 
train from Atlantic City the Cleveland 
delegation enjoyed another song-fest 
which culminated Sunday in a religious 
service in Car B with “ Daddy” Somers 
in charge. The veteran ex-president and 
charter member of the Cleveland Asso- 
ciation read the 23rd Psalm and led in 
the Lord’s prayer while Gospel hymns 
were sung under the leadership of 
“Choirmaster” T. W. Johnson, and 
“Dan ” Cauley rendered the offertory, 
“Lead Kindly Light.” The collection 
went to the Salvation Army. 


Songs sung by the Cleveland 

crowd included the following: 

We're from Ohio, Dear Old Ohio, 

Oh, there’s nothing half so fine 

As that Buckeye State of mine. 

We're from Ohio, Dear Old Ohio, 

"Round my home my heartstrings twine. 

"Tis the State of Grant and Sherman; Mc- 
Kinley, Garfield, too, 

And you'll hear from several others the war 
has brought to view. 

Tregoe picked a man of brains 

When he named Director Jaynes 

And he’s from Ohio, too. 


COLUMBUS 


COOPERATION AND COMPROMISE 


In an address before the Columbus As- 
sociation Dr. T. S. Lowden, of the Co- 
lumbus Normal School, pointed out that 
the secret of service in credit department 
work is a spirit of co-operation and com- 
promise. He pointed out that the “ dol- 
dar-down” system of credit is injurious 
to good business and emphasized the im- 
portance of a proper credit system. Paul 
W. Frye, of the Columbus-McElwain Co., 
spoke on the necessity of cooperation be- 
tween credit man and salesman. 





FORT WAYNE 


WOMEN DELEGATES TO CONVENTION 
The Fort Wayne Association of Credit 
Men sent a strong delegation to the An- 
nual Convention of the National Associa- 
tion. Included in the delegation were: 
Miss Nora G. Williams, Myron Downing 
Bakery; Mrs. Rose Bender Ueber, Fort 
Wayne Printing Co.; Miss L. C. Lauer, 
Hadley Furniture Co.; Miss Bertha M. 
Hockemeyer, Wayne Hardware Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION 


The Indianapolis association heard at 
its May meeting J. Kent Greene, of Chi- 
cago, who talked on the subject of com- 
mercial arbitration. He spoke of the In- 
diana law on arbitration enacted in 1853, 
and made suggestions relative to techni- 
cal changes in the old law that might 
make it of practical use today. For one 
thing he suggested that there be incor- 
porated a clause providing that in con- 
tracts there might be set out some pro- 
vision for settling disputes between the 
parties concerned that might come up in 
the future. 

A committee of the association was ap- 
pointed and instructed to take up with 
the National Association of Credit Men 
the matter of suitable uniform state laws 
providing for commercial arbitration. 

E. G. Holmes, President of the Asso- 
ciation, proved himself the life of the 
party although he was the source of great 
care of some of the matrons. 

Harry F. Pavey, our genial Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, made himself and is now 
“frankly famous” on the boardwalk. 
His report as Chairman of the Business 
Meetings Committee was very enthusi- 
astically received by the Convention. 

Sullivan and wife, I. F. Shaffer 
and wife and O. A. Farthing and wife 
were the chaperones of the Indianapolis 
delegation. 


Among the younger members in as- 
sociation work from Indianapolis who 
were thoroughly sold on the broad scope 
of the work of the National Association 
of Credit Men at the convention were 
R. W. Ongalls, H. C. Johnson and Miss 
M. L. Dargitz. They expressed them- 
selves as greatly surprised and were ver 
enthusiastic over the work being done all 
over the country by the Association. 

The Group Conferences each had a 
representative from Indianapolis and at 
a little informal gathering after the con- 
ferences the entire delegation agreed that 
the conferences made the National Con- 
vention well worth attending. 


KANSAS CITY 


ALL DEPARTMENTS GROWING 


At the annual meeting of the Kansas 
City association the following officers for 
the ensuing year were elected: ‘ ae 
Franey, Commonwealth National Bank, 
president; J. E. Woodmansee, Richards & 
Conover Hardware Co., Ist. vice presi- 
dent; A. E. Adam, Emerson-Brantingham 
Implement Co., 2nd vice president; F. B. 
Rose, 306 New England Building, sec- 
retary-treasurer; C. H. Woodworth, 306 
New England Building, manager Adjust- 
ment and Interchange Bureaus. 

The reports of President W. Everley 
and of Secretary F. B. Rose told of a 
year of development and growth in all 


departments of the organization. Man- 
ager Woodworth, of the Adjustment and 
Interchange Bureaus, gave figures to 
show that the membership is using more 
than ever these two departments of the 
organization. 

The address of the evening was made 
by Albert F. Dawson, president of the 
First National Bank of Davenport, Iowa. 
He presented the causes which had 
brought about the present industrial, rail- 
road and financial situation, and made ree- 
ommendations as to what should be done 
by business men and bankers to relieve 
the present tight money market and to in- 
crease production. 


LEHIGH VALLEY 


WOMEN URGED TO VOTE 


Secretary Tregoe, of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, was the guest of 
the Lehigh Valley association at its meet- 
ing held at the Lehigh Country Club. Be- 
sides hearing Mr. Tregoe the members 
heard M. P. Schantz, of the Allentown 
Bar. Mr. Schantz’ remarks were directed 
to the women who were present. He 
indicated to them their obligations to the 
eee in the exercise of the fran- 

ise. 


LINCOLN 


RETAILERS OVERBUYING 


At the annual meeting of the Lincoln 
association held in May, the following 
officers were elected: W. L. Greenslit, 
University Publishing Co., president; P. 
P. Weston, Nebraska Farmer, vice-presi- 
dent, and G. C. Harris, Schwarz Paper 
Co., secretary-treasurer. 

There was a general discussion on the 
subject, “Do Our Retailers Overbuy? If 
So, What Is the Cause?” led by Guy C. 
Kiddoo, of M. E. Smith & Co., Omaha. 

E. W. Nelson paid a high tribute to the 
retiring officers and particularly to N. 
Lieberman, the retiring president, who, he 
said, had given of his time and effort 
unsparingly to the completion of a year of 
association work of unusual effectiveness. 


LOUISVILLE 


BIG MEMBERSHIP INCREASE 


Charles A. Jensen has been elected 
president of the Louisville association, 
and Clarence Braden vice-president. The 
retiring president, A. B. Harris, in his re- 
port, called attention to the progress 
which had been made during the year 
when the membership had been increased 
from 230 to 275. He said that during the 
year the association had taken more active 
part in state and national credit affairs 
than ever before. 


LYNCHBURG 


173% INCREASE 

As the membership cup is not awarded 
entirely on percentage of increase in mem- 
bership during the year, Lynchburg, al- 
though showing an increase of 173 per 
cent., did not get the cup. The work of the 
Lynchburg contingent, however, including 
that of W. Ward Hill, Edward F. Sheffey, 
L. P. Mann, R. Gilbert Wood, T. A. Jen- 
nings and Mrs. M. A. Blair, came in for a 
hearty round of applause from the con- 
vention. 
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MILWAUKEE 


ARBITRATION 


At its annual meeting, the Milwaukee 
association has elected as its officers for 
the ensuing year, Gordon M. Day, Day- 
Bergwall Co., president; R. J. Dempsey, 
Weyenberg Shoe Co., vice-president; and 
G. L. Weigle, Second Ward Sayings 
Bank, treasurer. 

Frank G. Smith, of Frank G. Smith 
Co., spoke on the activities of the Legis- 
lative Committee. 


MINOT 


COLLECTION EXPERIENCES 


The Minot Association of Credit Men 
which has recently come into the National 
Association is holding regular meetings, 
principally for the discussion of current 
matters affecting credit work. At the last 
meeting there was an exchange of ex- 
periences in the handling of collections 
which proved interesting and instructive. 

The June meeting of the association 
was addressed by . A. Ernst, of the 
Minot Flour Mill Co., on the subject of 
insurance. 


NASHVILLE 


REELECTS FORMER PRESIDENT 


At its annual May meeting, the Nash- 
ville Association of Credit Men brought 
back into service as president R. P. 
Crockett, of Murray, Richardson, Dibrell 
Shoe Co., who ten years ago had served 
the association in the same capacity. 
Weaver Harris, McWhorter Weaver & 
Co., was elected first vice-president; 
Thomas D. Steele, Keith Simmons & Co., 
second vice-president, and Chas. H. War- 
wick, secretary-treasurer. 


PITTSBURGH 


WELFARE NOT CHARITY 

“Home Relationship in Industry” was 
the subect of the address before the mem- 
bers of the Pittsburgh association on May 
20th, made by Ernest E. Bell, vice-presi- 
dent of the Hydraulic Steel Company, of 
Cleveland. The meeting was under the 
auspices of the iron and steel group of 
the association, C. M. Jamison, chairman. 

Mr. Bell declared that where the Golden 
Rule is applied the heart of man is always 
reached, and that this was the keynote 
which gave success to his concern in deal- 
ing with employes. Mr. Bell contended 
that unless a. man obtains an adequate 
wage no form of government will be able 
to produce a condition that will bring 
contentment; that men must feel that jus- 
tice is being done them to bring about 
unity of purpose and harmony. 


PROVIDENCE 


AWARDED MEMBERSHIP CUP 

The Providence Association won the cup 
for the most successful effort in member- 
ship work during the year. The Associa- 
tion had 194 members a year ago and now 
has 377. A. B. Comstock was chairman 
of the membership committee. 


ROCHESTER 


FORD IN IMPORTANT BANK MERGER 
There was. much interest throughout 
¢ association in the plans of George 
. Ford, of Rochester, who for many 

years had been prominent in local and 
national association work, when he was 
Planning three years ago the opening 
of the Alliance Bank of this city. The 
rapid development of that bank has been 
attracting much attention, so much in 
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fact that the Union Trust Company ap- 
proached Mr. Ford and his fellow-offi- 
cers with a proposal of consolidation. 
The negotiations were worked out satis- 
factorily and the consolidation has been 
completed. Mr. Ford will serve the 
larger institution as vice-president. 


SEATTLE 


CREDITORS AVERAGED 51 PER CENT 

At the 21st annual meeting of the 
Seattle association, the trustees for the 
ensuing year were elected and they in 
turn elected the officers for the com- 
ing year, namely, L. H. Macomber, presi- 
dent; C. Macklem, vice-president, and 
J. L. Baldwin, secretary-treasurer. The 
new president made a stirring address in 
which he earnestly appealed for readier 
and completer cooperation for the up- 
building of the association’s work, and 
expressed the hope that there would 
soon be a clearance of ledger informa- 
tion and adjustment of insolvent estates 
through one association comprising in its 
membership all wholesalers, bankers and 
manufacturers in the Puget Sound 
country from Blaine to Vancouver. 

It was reported that ledger exchange 
service has increased 14.8 per cent so 
far as number of reports is concerned 
over last year, and in the new adjust- 
ment bureau forty-one cases were closed, 
paying general creditors an average of 
51 per cent. 


SIOUX CITY 


ANNUAL ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
Officers elected by the Sioux City As- 

sociation of Credit Men for the ensuing 

year are as follows: Wilbur Derthick, 


Johnson Biscuit Co., president; Geo. W. 
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Scott, Crane Company, vice-president; 
John Bohm, Sioux City Iron Co., sec- 
retary; R. R. Brubacher, National Bank 
of Commerce, treasurer. 


ST. PAUL 


MEMORY DEMONSTRATION 

The St. Paul Association at its meeting 
devoted attention to the fifteen amend- 
ments which the bankruptcy law com- 
mittee of the National Association had 
decided to propose to Congress at the 
first convenient meeting. The Associa- 
tion at this meeting also decided upon an 
increase of membership dues from $20 to 
$30 per year. 

A feature of the meeting was a demon- 
stration in mnemonics by W. R. Buckner, 
memory expert; who outlined the prin- 
ciples by adopting which any one, he said, 
could achieve great efficiency in memoriz- 
ing. 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ASSOCIATION SPREADING OUT 

At the annual meeting of the Utah 
Association of Credit Men, F. A. Pyke, 
Purity Biscuit Co., was elected president; 
B. E. McIntosh, Sweet Candy Co., first 
vice-president; J. T. Young, Idaho 
Wholesale Grocery Co., second vice- 
president; W. J. Rackham, of Ogden, 
third vice-president; R. L. Conley, sec- 
retary; and Robert Peel, treasurer. The 
name of the association was changed 
at this meeting to “Inter-Mountain As- 
sociation of Credit Men” inasmuch as 
the activities of the organization extend 
into all inter-mountain states covering 
such wholesale distributing points as Po- 
catello as well as Salt Lake City and 
Ogden. 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Lay a 
Work-Organizer 
on your desk 


and put one in each desk drawer. 
the way to 


Organize Your Desk Work 


and keep all papers out of the way, neat, 

flat, in order, instantly accessible. Work- 

Organizers will clear the desk for action and 

— the littered desk problem in your whole »« 
ce. 
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Every desk werker needs Work-Organizers: 
50,000 best known offices use them; thov- 
sands of offices use them in all desks raising 
the efficiency of the whole office. 


“ How to Organize Desk Work ” 


This valuable little bulletin, prepared by a 
successful business man who organized his 
own desk, is included with every Work-Or- 
ganizer—or will be mailed en request if you 
write for it at once. 


Work-Organizer Co. 


89 Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Mich. 





The Salesmanager’s Point of 
View 
(Continued from page 15) 
sanction from the sales department, 
which should bear such expense) 
nor below. 

Money spent on average credit 
losses is money invested or paid for 
the development of confidence and 
the proper taking of risks in that 
business. The average differs in 
various businesses, according to the 
nature and number of risks under- 
taken. In some businesses it is one- 
half of one per cent, in some few 
businesses it is even as high as two 
per cent. A general average is prob- 
ably three-quarters of one per cent. 

A salesmanager should, in my 
opinion, demand at least a fifty per 
cent voice in the handling of the col- 
lections and in shaping the credit 
policies of his firm. He should also 
demand that the collection depart- 
ment.and the credit department “ sit 
in” at some of the sales councils. 
He should also demand that a cer- 
tain standardized policy is set forth 
and held to rigidly. 





THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


New Publications 


For the convenience of our members the Credit Monthly’ will secure for them, 
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THE FUTURE OF OUR FOREIGN TRADE: 
A Study of Our International Balance in 
1919. Frank A, Vanderlip, Chairman of 
the Board of the American International 
Corporation, and John H. Wiiliams, As- 
sistant Professor of International Trade 
and Statistics in Princeton University. 


The events of the last five years have 
shifted the position of America from 
that of a Debtor to that of a Creditor 
Nation. The ultimate result of that 
change must be sooner or later an “ un- 
favorable” trade balance, an excess of 
imports over exports. On the basis of 
a study of Foreign Trade in 1919. Mr. 
Vanderlip and Mr. Williams believe that 
the new “swing” in our International 
Trade has already begun. “Our huge ex- 
cess of exports is already in the process 
of disappearance.” When the change in 
the balance of trade will come cannot be 
predicted with confidence, but these stu- 
dents of foreign trade make the positive 
assertion “that by reason of the. funding 
of the principal of the government credit 
advances and of the interest thereon for 
a three-year period there will be an ex- 
cess of exports over imports, though of 
reduced amount as compared with the 
last five years, at least, until 1923.” In 
addition they incline to the belief that 
the over-turn of our trade balance may 
be postponed until the late twenties, be- 
cause of a moderate annual export of 
capital. Their treatment of the export 
of capital and other items in the bal- 
ance of payments (the invisible items) 
furnishes an interesting contribution to 
the study of the future of our Foreign 
Trade and hence also to the future of 
our Domestic Trade. 


HOW TO ANALYZE 
CURITIES. Clinton 
Investors Service. 


INDUSTRIAL SE- 
Collver. Moody’s 
1919. 215 pp. 

The credit manager of to-day is far 
more than a grantor of credits. He is, or 
ought to be, a financial executive of his 
firm in the broad sense of that term. His 
intimate contact with business conditions 
gives him a perspective of business as a 
whole that renders his knowledge invalu- 
able in any discussion of the financial 
policy of his firm, whether it be expan- 
sion of plant or the setting up and invest- 
ing of reserves, or any other of the mat- 
ters vital to the development of a pro- 
gressing business. By virtue of his 
unique position with relation to other 
business,—a detachment from it and yet 
the closest personal contact with it,— 
he is fitted as is no one else to engage in 
business reconstruction, in business adjust- 
ment and readjustment,—in a word, in 
business service. In this three-fold capa- 
city, (1) as an analyst of credit risks, (2) 
as a financial counsellor of his own firm, 
and (3) as a financial advisor of other 
firms, the credit executive must know 
how to analyze industrial securities. 


Clinton Collver’s “ How to Analyze In- 
dustrial Securities” is a most valuable 
little book on the subject. Written in a 
clear, easy style, and provided with a 
wealth of illustrations taken from the ex- 
perionces of many industrials, it is a book 
that should prove fascinating reading to 
business men. In it they will find a de- 
tailed discussion of the elements in the 
balance sheet, as well as interesting chap- 
ters on business factors and management 
and new promotions. 
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INCOME TAX PROCEDURE, 1920. Robert 
H. Montgomery, Professor of Accountin 
Columbia University. Ronald Press (o. 
1294 pp. Illus. with forms. 

A thoroughly comprehensive and auy- 
thoritative book of reference on the Income 
Tax, including the New York procedure. 
The author says that if asked to write a 
tax plank for a political party, he would 
suggest the following, which, he believes, 
would keep the party in power for ten 
years: 

1. Reduce the public debt, net annually 

by a small sinking fund provision. 

Reduce individual income tax rates 

on a sliding scale—a little each year. 

Repeal the inequitable excess profits 

tax law. 

Increase the normal income tax on 

corporations to correspond with the 

requirements of a budget. 

Adopt a budget; cut down govern- 

ment expenses; cut out many ex- 

pensive, ill-advised and poorly ad- 
ministered governmental activities, 

6. Avoid all Plumb or other costly 

class legislation. 

Make no further changes in the tax 

law (except in rates) for ten years. 


INFLATION AS A WORLD PROBLEM 
AND OUR RELATION THERETO. By 
Paul M. Warburg before the Academy of 
Political Science. 16 pp. 

Considers the topsy-turvy condition all 
over the world; some of the freakish 
theories that have been propounded to 
solve the problems of the day; considers 
the part which Government extravagance 
has had to*do with the inflation; com- 
pares safe expansion based on self-liqui- 
dating paper with expansion based on 
things representing no tangible value; 
points out that inflation will only capitu- 
late by a concerted attack through bank- 
ing contraction, by curbing loan expan- 
sion and Government issues, by increas- 
ing production and decreasing consump- 
tion. 


PRACTICAL PROBLEMS IN THE DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF BANKERS’ ACCEPT- 
ANCES. American Acceptance Council, 
N. Y. 40 pp. 

Presents the results of a questionnaire 
prepared for the purpose of securing 
from a large number of bankers informa- 
tion on every phase of the use and opera- 
tion of bankers’ acceptances with related 
facts on Europe’s market condition and 
handling; treats the whole subject of de- 
velopment of an open discount market in 
America; asks whether bankers’ credit 
tends to inflation; considers the self- 
liquidated degree of bankers’ acceptances; 
brings out the possibilities of abuses and 
their correction; considers whether the 
bank should endorse them for profit and 
not simply for investment; etc. 
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THE PROBLEM OF PRICES. Howard §. 
Mott, vice-president Irving National Bank, 
N. Y. 18 pp. 

Treats of prices historicaliy; shows re- 
lation between prices and volume of 
money; points out the factors in loss of 
production; compares the price problems 
in other countries; treats the speci 
causes of high prices and methods of de- 
flation. Presents in chart form move- 
ments in bank clearance; money in Cif- 
culation per capita; Federal Reserve In- 
dex of production and other related in- 
dexes making illuminating comparison of 
trend of prices. 
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SOUTH BEND 


qHE BUSINESS CYCLE HAS ITS SPRING, 
SUMMER, AUTUMN AND WINTER 

The annual meeting of the South Bend 
Association of Credit Men was held at 
Mishawaka. Being the annual meeting, 
reports were made covering the activi- 
ties of the year just closed. The speaker 
of the evening was William Bethke, of 
the LaSalle Extension University, Chi- 
cago, whose subject was “Credits as 
Affected by Business Cycles.” He de- 
cared that the duty of credit men, bank- 
ers and business men generally is to 
convince the people that business con- 
ditions today are not bad, but are suf- 
fering from the strain of the super- 
progress the country has been making 
during the post-war period. We have 
moved forward in the past few years, 
he said, further than ever before as a 
leader of the world, and now is the time 
to retrench by a gradual, but not panicky 
readjustment. This accomplished, Am- 
erica can go forward on the road of 
commercial and industrial leadership of 
the world. 


TAMPA 


RICH AND VARIED PROGRAM 

The Tampa Association of Credit 
Men recently held one of the most suc- 
cessful meetings in its history when 
R. T. Nesbitt, of the Federal Reserve 
Bank at Atlanta spoke on the currency 
and credit situation particularly as it 
applies to the South Atlantic Seaboard. 

The income tax was also the subject 
of an interesting talk made by Roy R. 
Harris, a leading public accountant, who 
traced the income tax from its enactment 
in 1909, and in anticipating its future, 
declared that we live in the certainty of 
having to pay income taxes during the 
remainder of our national life. 

Present at the meeting also were 
Congressman Drane who spoke on 
“Business Integrity,” stressing the value 
of building up a name for square deal- 
ing. Secretary L. R. Thayer made a re- 
port showing a steady. gain in member- 
ship and Sid Owens, manager of the 
credit rating department reported on 
twenty-two assignment cases handled 
during the year, 


WHEELING 


PLANNING FOR THE YEAR 


At the annual spring meeting of the, 


Wheeling Association of Credit Men offi- 
cers for the ensuing year were elected 
and the President presented at this meet- 
ing the make-up of committees for the 
new year and mapped out the responsi- 
bilities of each. He further suggested 
what he believed would be suitable lines 
of work for them to pursue. He said his 
ambition was to give every member a task 
to work out jointly with some other mem- 
ber or members, and thus develop an 
Association every part of which was func- 
tioning constructively. 


WESTERN MASS. 


RAILROAD CONGESTION SERIOUS 
The members of. the Western Massa- 
chusetts Association of Credit Men heard 
President Curtis R. Burnett, of the Na- 
tional Association, at the eighth annual 
meeting held May 20th, and also Edward 
James Cattell, of Philadelphia. There 
were over a hundred and fifty present. 
President Burnett declared that he could 
hot see how, with present prices of ma- 
terials and labor, there could be any re- 
ion in the costs of commodities. He 
lared that the greatest shadow on the 
business world is railroad congestion. 


Take Your 
Professional 


Text Book 


on Your 
V acation ! 


THEN you enroll 
in the National 
Institute of Credit, the 
first thing you receive 
is a valuable text-book, 
“Credit and Collections” 
of 400 pages. 


Nibble at it while you 
travel and while you are 
resting. 


You will find it at least 
as good reading as those 
two novels you are tak- 
ing with you, and you 
will have time to read 
them also. 


Your vacation expenses 
will, in this way, be paid 
for in increased efficien- 


cy when you get back, - 


refreshed, to the most | 
interesting job in modern | 
business. 


corner of this page. 
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Use it TODAY ! 


COURSE ON 
CREDITS AND 
COLLECTIONS 


By the NATIONAL IN- 
STITUTE OF CREDIT 
of the National Associ- 
ation of Credit Men 


HE course consists 

of reading assign- 
ments in a Text, special 
lectures by prominent 
credit men, and inter- 
esting practical problems 
besides consulting privi- 
leges and numerous self- 
testing questions. 


The topics studied in- 
clude the forms and 
classes of credit, credit 
machinery, the duties 
and qualifications of the 
credit man, the elements 
of credit risk, methods 
of securing credit infor- 
mation, analysis of finan- 
cial statements, collec- 
tions, liens, friendly ad- 
justments with insolvent 
debtors, bankruptcy and 
receiverships, credit in- 
surance, and other special 
topics. 


Every enrolled student 
in the National Institute 
of Credit gets The 
CREDIT Monthly free 
for a year. (The sub- 
scription price is $3.00). 


Institute Membership 
Dues $5.00 a year. Fee for 
the course (open to Insti- 
tute members only) in- 
cluding all books and 
other necessary material, 
$7.50. 


National Institute of Credit 
41 Park Row, New Yerk: 


Dear Sirs: You may send me fier- 
ther information on your course 
in CREDITS AND COLLEE- 
TIONS. 
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Joe Attends the Convention 
(Continued from page 9) 


The announcement was made 
from the platform of the big audi- 
torium today that a pearl and sap- 
phire crescent pin had disappeared 
last night at the reception for the 
President. President Burnett 
winced, but came back quickly by 
declaring that if some one would sup- 
ply him with the names of the other 
young men who had danced with the 
lady that night at the reception he 
would see that the pin was recovered 
immediately. 


We had more gayety tonight: the 
entertainment committee supplied an 
elaborate professional vaudeville 
performance for the entire conven- 
tion. 

I have another wise remark for 
you to think over tonight: Albert F. 
Stepan of the Western Wholesale 
Drug Co., Los Angeles, claims that 
the man who has capital and charac- 
ter and buys capacity shows by that 
act that he himself has capacity. 
That’s a new interpretation of the 
meaning of the Credit Men’s three 
C’s. 

Yours in the bonds of C. C. C., 

Jor. 


Atxiantic City, N. J., 

June 3, 1920. 
Dear Jim: This man Reevés got 
us singing today some foolish “ play 
songs ” and we wound up with “ Old 
Black Joe.” He said afterwards, 
“Men, I have mixed in one 
hundred and eighteen conventions 
since January 1 and this is the best 
singing I have heard yet. That is 
not bull, either.” It did sound fine 
and of course it sounds better to the 
leader or to some one on the stage 

than to the man in the ranks. 


The San Francisco delegates deco- 
rated every attendant with a golden 
paper poppy and then came out with 
their invitation to the convention to 
come to San Francisco in 1921. If 
the Association does go to San 
Francisco next year it will evidently 
be sure of a warm and flowery wel- 
come. 

I understand that the ladies held a 
card tournament which was a great 
success. Three hundred ladies were 
present. This is just a part of the 
fine work that Mrs. A. W. Pickford, 
of Cynwyd, Pa., and her committee 
is doing to entertain the ladies at the 
convention. 

A. D. Sallee of Pittsburgh read a 
wise and humorous paper on credit 
granting in which he described the 
various types of customer under the 
names John W. Thrifticus, John W. 
Swifticus, John W. Nifticus, John 
W. Drifticus and John W. Shifticus, 


in the order of their desirability. He 
also defined commercial credit as the 
“power that enables a man to buy 
on the promise of later payment.” 
GROUP CONFERENCES 

This afternoon the group confer- 
ences were held. I think this is one 
of the strongest features of the con- 
ventions. It means that men with 
common interests meet together and 
exchange specific experience. It off- 
sets almost all the disadvantages of 
a convention attended by a couple of 
thousand men in scores of different 
lines. I enclose a list of the differ- 
ent groups. 

Hardware, Electrical 
Plumbers’ Supplies. 

Men’s and Boys’ Clothing. 

Furniture and allied lines. 

Groceries, Confectionary and 
lines. 

Boots, Shoes and allied lines. 

Jewelry and allied lines. 

Iron and Steel, Electrical Supplies, Ma- 
chinery and allied lines. 

Hats and allied lines. 

Implements, Vehicles and allied lines. 

Drugs, Druggists’ Sundries, Chemicals 
and allied lines. 

Millinery and allied lines. 

Paper, Paper Products and allied lines. 

Paints, Oils and Varnishes. 

Dry Goods, Notions and allied lines. 

Credit Interchange Bureau Managers. 

Foreign Credit Managers. 

Robert Morris Associates. 


The one I attended was the group 
conference on Iron, Steel, etc. This 
alone was enough to make the trip to 
Atlantic City worth while and I sup- 
pose the other delegates got just as 
much value out of their particular 
group conferences. For example, 
Mrs. G. S. Moore of Patterson, Gott- 
fried & Hunter, New York, is of the 
opinion that “ the group conferences 
are the best element of the conven- 
tion and that we should have more of 
them.” The conference was very 
skillfully led by J. M. McComb of 
Pittsburgh, who not only brought 
out a great many ideas from those 
present through the quiz method, but 
had much to contribute himself. 

The committee that arranged this 
conference consisted of W. L. 
Chandler of the Dodge Sales and 
Engineering Co.; L. W. Lyons, of 
the Western Electric and Manufac- 
turing Co.; J. S. Pendleton, Carpen- 
ter Steel Co.; E. W. Shepard, West- 
ern Electric Co; and J. M. McComb 
of the Crucible Steel Co. of America. 


A SERIES OF SMALL NOTES 

S. C. McConahey, Treasurer of 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Co. of 
Pittsburgh, talked on the advant- 
ages of closing accounts due or past 
due with notes. He declared that 
the trade acceptance is an exceed- 
ingly valuable commercial tool which 
must be kept clean, must not be mis- 
used.. One delegate said that “ we 
are past the stage of business in this 
country when the mariufacturer or 
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jobber has to finance the purchaser” 
Another suggested taking not one ac- 
ceptance from a customer but a 
series of them. He had found that 
this method got the customer into 
good paying habits and that the total 
amount was in this way easier to 
collect. 


Pierpont V. Davis, Vice-President 
of the National City Company, New 
York, talked interestingly on the 
credit of the railroads. 

BANKERS’ CONFERENCE 

The Robert Morris Associates 
bankers all, had their meeting this 
afternoon. Each speaker during the 
debate was required to announce his 
name and city. One member arose 
and gave his name somewhat as fol- 
lows: “ William Connelly, Chicago, 
Irish, thank God.” The next speaker 
announced himself more or less as 
follows: “ Angus McClintock, Port- 
land. Not Irish, thank God.” The 
rest of the afternoon the debate went 
on between the Irish and the “ not 
Irish.” 


FEDERAL TAXES 


This evening the Committee on 
Federal Taxation held a conference. 
The taxation program of the com- 
mittee, which has been described 
at various times in THE CRrepir 
MONTHLY and in a special pamphlet 
issued by the committee, was dis- 
cussed by the one hundred and fif- 
teen men present. R. G. Elliott, 
Chairman, and Jaynes of Cleveland 
took on all comers in the debate. 
There were a few defenders of the 
tax on sales but for the most part 
those who attended the conference 
were in favor of the committee’s re- 
port. A thoughtful delegate from 
St. Paul inquired whether the com- 
mittee has considered a method of 
reaching with taxation municipal, 
county and state bonds. He de- 
clared that it was a serious problem 
and that a lot of money was going 
into municipals nowadays. Jaynes 
replied that that was a constitutional 
question and for that reason the 
committee had not attempted to make 
suggestions in the matter. Smith 
then raised the question of reaching 
the incomes as low as one thousand 
dollars a year. He asserted that it 
is entirely incorrect to claim as some 
legislators do that it would cost more 
to collect taxes on incomes below 
twenty-five hundred dollars than the 
taxes would amount to. It was 
brought out that serious political dif- 
ficulties were in the way of taxing 
the farmer and the laborer. 

DOES THE GOVERNMENT PROTECT US? 

Discussing the amount the million- 
aire gets from the Government as 
compared with what the poor man 
gets, Jaynes said to H. W. Angevine 
of Newark, “If your wife has a dia- 
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mond necklace and my wife has no 
necklace, don’t you get more protec- 
tion from the Government than I 
do?” Mr. Angevine created a 
diversion in the otherwise serious 
discussion by saying “No! Neither 
of us gets any protection.” 

The main purpose of the commit- 
tee’s plan appears to be to assure the 
taxing of every individual! according 
to ability to pay and not according to 
his needs. 

USING CASH DISCOUNT 

F. M. Couch of Blake, Moffitt & 
Towne, Los Angeles, at the Group 
Conference on Paper Products and 
Allied Lines, told how he got some 
of his poor customers to use cash 
discount. His plan was to call in the 
debtor, go over the situation with 
him thoroughly, get him to give a 
note for the debt, and then at the 
same time, on new goods sold, allow 
him a discount, likewise, at the same 
time, he pays on the note. Mr. 
Couch reported that several had not 
only taken their cash discounts and 
were being trained along that line, 
but in addition they had reduced the 
notes of the company 75 per cent. 
You might file this away with the 
other ideas I’ve sent you from the 
convention. Pretty soon I shall be 
saying to myself as I look in the mir- 
ror each night: “ Joe, have you sent 
Jim a new, good idea on credit to- 
day?” 

Yours for ideas, 
Joe. 


ATLantTic City, N. J., 
June 4, 1920. 

Dear Jim: The session this 
morning opened with the song that 
F. B. McComas of Los Angeles has 
made famous among credit men, 
which runs as follows (to the tune of 
“John Brown’s Erbody Lies Er- 
moldering in the Ground”): 

Mary Ann McCarty, she went out to ‘dig 
some clams, 

Mary Ann McCarty, 'she went out to dig 
some clams, 

Mary Ann McCarty, she went out to dig 
some clams, 

And she didn’t get a —— —— clam. 

On the platform joining in with 
enthusiasm were President Burnett, 
Secretary Tregoe and Rabbi H. 
Fisher of Atlantic City. The song in 
celebration of Alexander Wall, Sec- 
retary of the Robert Morris Asso- 
ciates, was sung with Alec Wall 
leading, assisted by Alec Wall, Jr., 
who on account of his age will prob- 
ably have to wait some fifteen years 
before he can be a credit manager or 
even a banker. 


Ode to “A Falling Barometric” 
Alec Wall. 
Freely adapted from Keats’ “Ode to a 
Nightingale.” 
(Tune: Tammany.) 
Alec Wall, Alec Wall,” 
How we'd love to see you fall, 


“Cash Discount Piracy” 
analyzes the Cash Discount prob- 
lem, points out all the disadvan- 
tages, and then with complete 
letters as examples, produces an 
antidote for each attempt at un- 
fair discounting. This new book 
will help you to overcome your 
discount perplexities. 


The latter part of the work 
consists of 130 complete letters, 
designed to cover a wide range 
of Cash Discount troubles. 
These letters abound in practical 
suggestions, any of which will 
dispose of what has hitherto been 
regarded as a difficult situation 
for the collector. Price $2.00 
Postpaid. 


“ Making Him Pay” will help 
you to educate your delinquents 
to be prompt payers—it com- 
prises 460 forceful, persuasive 
practical collection letters, with 
43 chapters of detailed explana- 


tion, comprehensively indexed so 
that any suggestion or letter is 
readily accessible. Price $2.00 
Postpaid. 


“Turning Him Down” ex- 
plains the delicate correspon- 
dence which declines to fill an 
order on regular terms yet se- 
cures payment or satisfactory 
security prior to its shipment 
without irritating your prospec- 
tive customers. Price $2.00 
Postpaid. 


“Making Him .Pay” 
“ Turning Him Down” will keep 
doubtful accounts from your 
ledgers—will help you to collect 
from delinquents who heretofore 
have tried your patience to the 
limit, possibly with attorneys’ 
fee to be paid in the end. 


But see for yourself—send 
for these books, today. Your 
money back if you want it. 


Consolidated Publishing Company 


P. O. Box, 1000 


this line. 
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the department and himself by having his own copy 
of this professional magazine to take home and study. 


The CREDIT Monthly, 41 Park Row, New York: Send the 
Monthly for a year to the following address: 


and bill, at $3.00, to 
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For you'd bounce up like a ball— 
Alec Wall, Alec Wall, 
Hypothet (r)ic, barometric, 

Alec Wall. 

John Whyte, Ph.D. head of the 
National Institute of Credit, is under 
strong suspicion of having written 
this and the other topical songs in 
the song folder prepared for the con- 
vention. 

When the Rabbi Fisher arose to 
invoke a blessing upon the conven- 
tion he said, “ We thank Thee for 
the mirth and melody of the last few 
minutes, for we believe that even in 
the serious work of this life, Thou 
wouldst have us now and then to be 
even as little children.” 

A TASK OF EDUCATION 

Julian A Gregory, counsel of the 
New York Credit Men’s Association, 
said in the course of his talk this 
morning: “ You credit managers are 
largely responsible for the alarming 
amount of commercial crimes in this 
country. You should insist on one 
hundred per cent. collections. One 
of the greatest services you can per- 
form to the business community is to 
bring your cases first to your own 
national prosecution bureau and let 
the bureau carry the case through. If 
you go to the public prosecutors and 
_ district attorneys you have not one 
chance out of five hundred to get a 
conviction. 

“ This is a task of education. You 
have not nearly begun (1) to edu- 
cate yourselves to the necessity of 
not compromising with the business 
crook; (2) to educate the potential 
crooks by the best possible educa- 
tion: a certificate of conviction for 
commercial fraud; (3) to educate 
prosecuting attorneys to the fact that 
you as an organization are working 
for the business community at large; 
(4) to educate the judges and juries 
who very often think that you will 
be satisfied with settlements of fifty 
or sixty cents on the dollar.” 

Dr. Livingston Farrand, President 
of the American Red Cross, talked 
eloquently on the business man’s 
obligations to humanity. Among 
other things, he said: “I hear a lot 
of people say, ‘ Let Europe get on its 
feet. Let them get to work. Any- 
how, we must not pauperize them.’ 
How under the sun can you pauper- 
ize a starving man or a dying child?” 

One of the liveliest discussions of 
the week, with G. W. Retz of New 
York for its central figure, took place 
this afternoon. His remarks were 
not, but might have been, entitled 
“ Back-bone in the Credit Manager.” 

A tribute was paid to the fine 
newspaper publicity work for the As- 
sociation done throughout the year 
and especially at the Convention by 
Arnold A. Mowbray and a bouquet 
was also passed to Messrs. Perkins 


and May, who are reporting at 
length the ddings at the Convention 
for the Daily News Record of New 
York. 

This evening the Entertainment 
Committee held a fancy dress car- 
nival on the Steel Pier which in- 
cluded dancing by thirty-two young 
ladies, relatives of members. It wasa 
very elaborate and beautiful amateur 
performance. I wish you had been 
there! 

Yours, 
Joe. 


Atiantic City, N. J., 
June 5, 1920. 

Dear Jim: The last session of 
the Convention opened this morning 
as usual with song, led by Will 
Reeves. The song about President 
Burnett was sung with great enthu- 
siasm, to the tune of “* Dear Old Pal 
of Mine.” 

Oh, how we'll miss you, President Bur- 
nett— 

You are a hale good sort, a chap well 
met— 

Though you read your speeches, they are 
surely peaches. 

Oh, how we'll miss you, President 
Burnett. 

The song hit of the whole Con- 
vention was “The Little Prairie 
Flower.” The President and officers 
and directors, including our Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, stood up with coats 
and waistcoats off and pointed with 
the index finger at the top of their 
skulls, rotating in place and singing 
at the top of their voices the follow- 
ing exultant song: 

I’m a little prairie flower, 
Growing wilder every hour. 
Nobody seems to cultivate me. 
I’m as wild as I can be. 


The center of attraction of the 
platform at each session has been a 
neat little party by the name of 
Gladys Russell, who works the 
stenotype machine. She sits in the 
middle of the stage and gathers in 
everything that is said by the speak- 
ers, quiz master, or delegates talking 
from the floor. This morning Song 
Conductor Reeves pulled a surprise 
by getting the whole Convention 
singing an old fashioned round, 
somewhat like “* Three Blind Mice,” 
to these words: 

Sister Gladys, how-de-do, how-de-do, 

How can we do business, how can we do 
business, 

Watching you; watching you! 

Dr. Charles W. Gerstenberg of 
New York University, who is a 
member of the Advisory Council of 
the National Institute of Credit, in a 
brief address this morning made a 
statement which carries a lot of 
weight on account of his wide ex- 
perience in educational matters. He 
said that the Institute was “ the most 
promising educational movement 
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that has ever been started in Amer- 
ica.” The Bankers’ Association 
which numbers about 18,000, fow 
has about 33,000 students in their 
Institute. This indicates the enor- 
mous possibilities ahead of the Na- 
tional Institute of Credit. 

E. B. Moran, the energetic head 

of the Credit Interchange Bureaus, 
whose headquarters are in St. Louis, 
was all over the convention working 
out the big plans that the Association 
has for this very important depart- 
ment. One delegate remarked that 
even if the Association did nothing 
else but establish and operate this big 
network of Interchange Bureaus, it 
would be worth all the energy and 
money that is being put into it. 
_ J. M. Paul, of McDonald Bros., 
Minneapolis, reporting for the Com- 
mittee on Business Literature, gave 
a specially strong boost for Tue 
Crepit MONTHLY and there were 
demands throughout the hall for H. 
Uehlinger of the Hilo Varnish Co., 
Brooklyn, chairman of THE CReEpIT 
MoNnTHLY committee, and for W. W. 
Orr, Assistant Secretary of the As- 
sociation and Editor of the Montu- 
Ly. As both of these men were ab- 
sent the chairman had to fall back 
on the Managing Editor, who de- 
clared that the National Office was 
absolutely behind THE CreEpIT 
MONTHLY and that it was up to the 
33,000 members to get behind it also. 
If they do this, he said, the MontH- 
Ly will be the most important busi- 
ness publication in the country. 

Spencer G. Gunn of Albany of- 
fered a testimonial, in the form of a 
resolution, to the ability and charac- 
aer of William Walker Orr, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Association and 
Editor of THe Crepit MONTHLY. 
It passed unanimously. 

C. D. West “Zephon”) got a fine 
bouquet from J. F. O’Keefe of E. J. 
Brach & Sons, Chicago, who intro- 
duced a resolution for a special vote 
of thanks for West’s work as chief 
of the Investigation-Prosecution De- 
partment. The resolution had but 
one dissenting vote and that was a 
kid of five years old who yelled 
“aye” when President Burnett said 
“ Contrary minded.” 


The prettiest scene of the whole’ 


Convention was staged this morning 
when a rising vote of thanks was 
given to Mrs. A. W. Pickford, wife 
of A. W. Pickford of the Girard 
National Bank of Philadelphia and 
head of the Ladies Auxiliary Com- 
mittee. Mrs. Pickford was escorted 
to the platform and presented with a 
bunch of American Beauty roses. 
She then asked to have Mrs. E. D. 
Flannery of New York, Mrs. R. T. 
Baden of Baltimore, Mrs. C. R. Bur- 
nett of Newark and the other ladies 
of the committee come forward and 
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divide the bouquet with her as she 
herself “ had done no work at all.” 
NEW PRESIDENT ELECTED 

In the last session of the Conven- 
tion today, W. F. H. Koelsch, Presi- 
dent of the New Netherland Bank 
of New York was presented by the 
directors as their nominee for presi- 
dent of the Association for the next 


ear. 

: After this the election of the two 
vice-presidents took place, followed 
by the election of the thirteen 
directors for next year. The Con- 
yention wound up in a blaze of glory, 
at about 1 P.M. and the delegates 
began to fade away from Atlantic 
City, many of them by way of New 
York. 

Next year we must both go to the 
convention, even if we have to close. 
up the whole business for a couple 
of weeks. Entirely aside from the 
good fellowship of the convention 
there is a direct business and profes- 
sional value that is beyond calcula- 


ion. 
oe Yours, 


Jor. 
Conditions in Berlin and 
Hamburg 
(Continued from page 25) 
that very few are employed except 

at night. 

Bolsheviks in Germany seem to be 
composed of the lowest class of all 
nations and up to the present time 
have been operating largely in South- 
ern as well as Northwestern Ger- 
many. In the Dusseldorf and West- 
phalia districts there are in the 
neighborhood of 220,000. These out- 
breaks have to a large extent been 
quelled by organizing citizen 
guards in every city and country dis- 
trict. For instance, Munich with a 
population of 600,000 has 40,000 
well organized guards. These men 
wear different colored bands on their 
arms according to the color chosen 
by the city in which they live. They 
work in six hour shifts. Were it not 
for these guards, who operated the 
water works, electric plants as well 
as printing presses (Munich did not 
have a newspaper for five days), 
there would have been an immense 
loss of life and property in Munich. 
Although these guards were organ- 
ized purely for protection against 
the Bolsheviks, the French are de- 
manding that they be dissolved, in 
which case it can be appreciated the 
entire German Empire will be at the 
mercy of marauding bands. This 
and other demands of the French at 
this time keep alive the spirit of re- 
venge. The Germans, however, are 
hoping that at the meeting at Spa, 
to which a representative of the Ger- 
man Government has been invited, 
their problem will be satisfactorily 
solved. 


Expands to 8 inches 
Ample working room 


Sheets rest on 
non-skid base 


the only practical, extra capacity ledger 
for use with any bookkeeping machine. 


The X-RAY Ledger is the result of years of experience 
in the development, manufacture and installation of ledgers 
for every use. It is a practical ledger—designed and built 
especially for use in mechanical accounting. The X-RAY 
is proclaimed by users “the greatest development in ledger 
construction since the advent of the bookkeeping machine.” 
We make three standard models, from 1% inch to 4 inch 
minimum capacity, and sizes to fit any loose leaf sheets. 


The HRUSKA Rack—the bracing support that holds 
the ledger in the proper position for posting and for easy 
reference to the accounts. This folding steel rack is per- 
manently attached to the ledger covers. It adds only a few 
ounces to the weight of the ledger, but it is strong and dur- 
able. To use the ledger flat open on the desk, or for storing 
in safe or vatilt, it is merely necessary to “ fold the rack.” 
It fits close to the ledger covers, entirely out of the way. 


THE X-RAY LINE 


comprises everything required in the modern accounting 
system. Special feature equipment, labor saving indexing 
systems, and efficient service, place this line in a class by 
itself—just a little better than others. 


SPECIAL BLANK BOOKS—LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS 
BINDERS—TRAYS—STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT 


Address Dept. C for particulars 


LEFEBURE LEDGER COMPANY 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, U. S. A. 





Credit Interchange 
Bureaus 


ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM: R. H. Eggleston, Mgr., 321 
Chamber of Commerce. 

MONTGOMERY: J. M. Holloway, Mgr., 81 
Vandiver Bidg. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON: R. Preston Shealey, 
726 Colorado Bldg. 

FLORIDA 
JACKSONVILLE: A. J. Brown, 905 Bisbee 
Bidg. 

TAMPA: S. B. Owen, Megr., Rooms 4-5, Rob 


erts Bldg. 
GEORGIA 
ATLANTA: B. K. Harman, Mgr., 304 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bidg. 
AUGUSTA: W. B. Oliver, Mgr., 6 Campbell 


Bldg. 
MACON : A. F. McGhee, Mgr., Room 15, 
Jaques Bldg. 

IDAHO 


BOISE D. J. A. Dirks, Mgr., Boise City 
Nation ' Bank Bldg. 

ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO: F. E. Alexander, 
234, 226 W. Adams St. 


INDIANA 
EVANSVILLE: H. W. Voss, Mgr., Furniture 
Exchange Bldg. 
IOWA 


DES MOINES: Central Iowa Credit inter- 
change Bureau, Von kK, Neiman, 421 Fleming 


Bidg. 
SIOUX CITY : Mer., 601 


Crimble Bldg. 
KANSAS 
WICHITA: M. E. Garrison, 


Beacon Bldg. ee 

KENTUCKY . 
LOUISVILLE: Chas. LD. Divine, Mgr., U. 8. 
Trust Bldg. 


Mer., 


Mer., Room 


Peter Balkema, 


Mgr., 1011 


LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS: T.. J. Bartiette, Mgr., 695 
Canal Louisiana Bank Bldg. 

MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE: Ira L. Morningstar, Mgr., 100 
Hopkins Place. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

ROSTON: H. A. Whiting, Secretary, 77 Sum- 
mer St. 

MICHIGAN 
DETROIT: H. S. Perkins, Mgr., Miss M 
uppenheimer, Ass’t Mer., 622 Farwell Ridge 
GRAND RAPIDS: Walter H. Brooks, Mgr., 
308 Michigan Trust Bldg. 

MINNESOTA 
DULUTH: (also SUPERIOR): 
bers’ Credit Bureau Inc., E. G. 
415 Lonsdale Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS: N. W. Jobbers’ Credit Bu- 
reau, J. P. Galbraith, Mgr., 241 Endicott 
Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
ST. PAUL: N. W. Jobbers’ Credit Bureau, 
J. P. Galbraith, Mgr., 241 Endicott Bidg. 


MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY: C. H. Woodworth, Mgr.. 
303-7 New. England Bidg. 
ST. LOUIS: W. J. Burton, 


cust St. 

MONTANA 
BILLINGS: H. C. Stringham, Mgr., Electric 
Bldg. 


Duluth Job- 
Robie, Mgr., 


Mer., 510 Lo 


NEBRASKA 
Closson, Megr., 


OMAHA: E. E. 
Trust Bldg. 


320 Peters 


NEW JERSEY 
NEWARK: George A. Kubn, 


Broad St. 

NEW YORK 
BUFFALO: E. G. Campbell, 1001 
Mutual Life Bldg. 
SYRACUSE: Central New York Credit Inter- 
change Association, Inc.. Chas. \, Butler, Sec., 
312 So, Warren St., Commercial Bldg. 


ou1o 
CINCINNATI: Rt. M. Hyland, Mgr., 
Union Trust Bldg. 
CLEVELAND: D.-W. Cauley; Megr., 326 
Engineers’ Bldg. 
COLUMBUS: Chas. B. Cranston, 410 New 
First National Bank Bldg. 
TOLEDO: F. A. Brown, Mgr., 723 Nicholas 
Bldg. 


OKLAHOMA 
OKLAHOMA CITY, Eugene Miller, Mgr., 203 
Magnolia Petroleum Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ALLENTOWN: Lehigh Valley Association of 
Credit Men, J. H. J. Reinbard, Mgr., 402 Hun- 
sicker Bldg. 

NEW CASTLE: Roy M. Jamison, Mgr., 332 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA: Ashton L. Worrall, Mgr., 
1011 Chestaut St. 


Mgr., 790 


Mgr., 
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THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


Classified Advertisements 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CREDIT 
age 35, 


MAN AND OFFICE MANAGER, 
15 years’ experience, familiar with 
building material trade, desires to change 
position; qualified to take full charge of 
credit and collection departments. Address 
Advertisement 511. 


ASSISTANT CREDIT MANAGER—Young 
man 24, now employed in above capacity by 
machine accessories manufacturing company, 
desires change where he can more effectively 
combine credit experience with mechanical 
and electtrical knowledge. Initial salary 
$1,800. Address Advertisement 515. 





EXECUTIVE, experienced in CREDITS AND 
COLLECTIONS, PERSONNEL, OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT AND ORGANIZATION 
WORK desires position with a reliable whole- 
sale concern. Has had as many as 500 em- 
ployees working under his personal super- 
vision. Recently discharged from the United 
States Army as an officer. Would not object 
to an out-of-town position. Best of refer- 
ences. Address Advertisement 518. 

CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER de 
sires greater opportunity than is offered in 
present position. Extensive experience coy 
ering period of 14 years with two large man 
ufacturing concerns. In present connection 
over 3 years; average credit loss less than 
1-15%. Has exceptional references. Age 31, 
married. Salary $3,000. Willing to go any- 
where. Address Advertisement 519. 
CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER 
Seven years’ experience handling credits and 
collections, some experience in office manage 
ment and bookkeeping. Location secondary 
consideration. American, age 30, married; 
unquestionable references, Address Adver- 
tisement 520. 

CREDIT, COLLECTION, OFFICE MAN- 
AGER AND ACCOUNTANT, over 20 years’ 
experience in manufacturing and wholesale 
concerns; conversant with corporation and 
partnership accounting. Can furnish best of 
credentials as to business ability and effi- 
ciency. Prefer Ohio, Connecticut, New York 
or New Jersey. Salary $4,500 to $5,000. 
Address Advertisement 521. 


ADDRESSES WANTED 








CAN YOU SUPPLY THESE 
ADDRESSES ? 


The credit man with a true spirit of co- 


operation reads the names of individuals 
whose addresses are unknown and sends 
along whatever information he has. “It is 
the little courtesies easiest to render that are 
often the most appreciated.” 

Improper business methods are not imputed 
to any of the persons mentioned below. It is 
simply that their addresses are missing. 
ARLOSOROFF, F., formerly PEOPLES MAR 
KET, Galveston, Texas. Said to be in the 
shoe business in the oil field district. 
BALUTA, PETER, Water Street, Stonington, 
Conn, Is supposed to have gone to Phila- 
delphia. 

BURTON, F. H., 
PRICE 
Va. 


LOW 
Welch, W. 


operating as the 
PRODUCTS COMPANY, 


CAMPBELL, R. J., former! 
Oil Companies. Last heard 
Texas. 

COPELAND, DYNES _ H., formerly i 
drug business at Oil Hill) Kansas snq mt® 
rado, Kansas. anaes and Bide. 
DALL, CHARLES, formerly 
— ee * nee. Ohio. 
) , F. L., formerly located at She 
Mont., and 210 N. 19th St., Billings, Mage" 
FORGOSTEIN, M., and his wife,’ formerly 
doing eneees a _ Marquette, Mich. They 
were last heard of as being locate. 
where in Ohio. © located come. 
FRIEDMAN, JACOB, formerly 
Highland Falls, N. Y. ji 
GARRETT, GEORGE G., formerly located at 
No, 421 Occidental Building, Washington and 
Illinois Streets, Indianapolis, Ind. 

GREEN, J. L. Was engaged in business at 
Garner, Iowa, in 1916. 

GREENSPOON, LOUIS, formerly of Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin. Now reported to have gone 
to Chicago. ? 
HARNEY, CHARLES J., 
Street, Chicago, Ll. 
HENDRICKS & HENDRICKS ELECTRIC 
CO., Clinton, Oklahoma. The address of the 
proprietors of this company is desired. 
HULTON, WALTER, Billings, Mont., and 
Bremerton, Wash. 

IVES, GEORGE, Baker, Mont. 
JOHNSON’ BROS., formerly 
Mont. 

JOHNSTON, ARLEIGH &., 
Later Florida. 

MARTIN, J. N., Red Trail Garage, Billings, 
Mont. 

SHELBY, H. A., Billings, Mont. 

TALLIA, D. Was at one time located at 185 
Burhans Ave., Paterson, N. J., and later con- 
ducted a shoe store at 7824 Fifth Ave, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

TOBACK, M. P., until recently was located 
at 2103 Coney Island Ave., Brooklyn, N, Y. 
Engaged as a painter. 

WEIBERG, E. M., formerly operated a mar- 
ket at 4607 Lyndale Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


eee 


Y connected wit 
of in Beaumont 


operated a gro- 


located at 


of 10 West Huron 


Washington, 


Cushman, Mont 


INFORMATION 
WANTED 


Members having had dealings with the indi- 
viduals and companies listed below kindly 
communicate with the National Association 
of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


GREENBERG, MAX, 308 Hastings Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 

MARTIN, EBEN S. Members are warned to 
be on the lookout for this party, who is de- 
scribed as follows: 5 ft. 10 in. in height, 
heavy in build, dark brown, wavy hair and 
dark brown eyes. Very red lips, smooth 
talker, age 40 to 45. Has left a trail of 
debts from Minneapolis to Chicago, and 
Plano, Ill., Evergreen, Ala., Columbus, Ohio, 
DeGraff, Ohio, Covington, Ohio, and then to 
Cleveland and many other points. He origi- 
nally operated as the Martin Stamp Co. at 
Chicago, and Plano, Ill. Martin was once 
injured in a railroad accident and when he 
gets excited or angry there appears a red 
mark following the line of fracture in the 
edge of his hair along the forehead. 


RED LOCK PRODUCTS CO. Operated at 
228 Martin Blidg., N. 8., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SALEM S§&., formerly of Somersworth, N. IL 
SNYDER, E. R., formerly of Martinsberg, Va. 





VITTSBURGH: A. C. Bunce, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
TENNESSEE 
CHATTANOOGA: J. H. McCallum, 
Hamilton National Bank Bidg. 
MEMV’HIS: Theo, J. Doepke, Mgr., Randolph 
Iildg. 
NASHVILLE: Chas. H. Warwick, 803 Stahl- 
man Bldg. 


Mgr., 1213 


Mer., 


TEXAS 
AUSTIN: Mrs. R. L. 
Box 1075. 
SAN ANTONIO: HU. A. 
Chamber of Commerce. 


UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY: Walter Wright, 
1411 Walker Bank Bldg. 


VIRGINIA 
LYNCIIBURG: Mrs. M. A. Blair, Asst Mgr., 
405 Lynch Bidg. 
NORFOLK: Shelton = N. 
Commerce Bldg 
RICHMOND: 
East Main St. 


Rewley, Mgr., I. O. 


llirshberg, Mer., 


Mgr., 


Woodward, T70v 


G. N. Schuman, Mgr., 1214 


WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE: J. L. Baldwin, Mgr., Polson Bide 


TACOMA: W. W. Keyes, Mgr., 803 Tacoma 
Bldg. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CLARKSBURG: Central W. Va. Credit and 
Adjustment Bureau, U. R. Hoffman, Mgr., 410 


Union Bank Bldg. 

HUNTINGTON: ‘Tri-State Credit and Ad 
justment Bureau, Inc., B. V. Townshend, 
Mgr., 105 First National Bank Bldg. 
Granby St. 

— John Schellhase, Mgr., McClain 
sldg. 


WISCONSIN 
GREEN BAY: J. V. Rorer, Mgr., 212 Belllo- 
Buchanan Bldg. 


MILWAUKEE: James G. Romer, Mgr., 605 
Mayer Bldg. 


CENTRAL CREDI'T INTERCHANGE BVU- 
REAU 


ST. LOUIS, MO.: K. B. Moran, Mgr., 51” 
Locust 8t. 


















Adjustment Bureaus 


Directory of Bureaus Conducted by Local Associations of 





Correspondence with Adjustment Bureaus regarding insolvency or bank- 


Credit Men 


ruptcy claims, should be directed to the manager of the bureau in each instance. 

These bureaus are operated in accordance with rules adopted by the National 

Association of Credit Men for the governance of adjustment service, and the 

manager is directly responsible to a special committee of the local association 
whose chairman is also listed for most of the bureaus. 

The chairman will be glad to be informed whenever a member may feel 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, F. C, De Lano, Mgr., Higgins Bldg. 


CALIFORNIA, San Diego, Carl O. Retsloff, Mgr., 573 Spreckels Bldg. 
Carl O. Retsloff, Chairman. 

*CALIFORNIA, San Francisco, Board of Trade of San Francisco. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, R. Preston Shealey, Sec'y 
and Mgr., 726 Colorado Bldg. 

FLORIDA, Jacksonville, A. J. Brown, pas 905 Bisbee Bldg, M. 8S 
Pollak, Chairman, care Benedict Pollak Co. 

FLORIDA, Tampa, S. B. Owen, Mgr., 5 Roberts Bldg. 

GEORGIA. Atlanta, R. Y. Barrett, Mgr., 304 Chamber of Commerce 

» Bldg. Robert BE. Harvey, Chairman, Fourth National Bank Bldg. 

GEORGIA, Atlanta, W. B. Oliver, Mgr., 6 Campbell Bldg. Milledge 
Murphey, Chairman, Care Murphey & Co. 

GEORGIA, Macon, A. F. McGhee, Mgr., Room 15, Jaques Bldg, A. F. 
McGhee, Chairman. 

IDAHO, Boise, D, J. A. Dirks, Mgr., Boise City National Bank Bldg. 
Cc. J. Northrup, Chairman, care Northrup Hardware Co. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago, M. C, Rasmussen, Mgr., 10 South La Salle St. 
W. E. Shoemaker, Chairman, care J. W. Butler Paper Co. 

ILLINOIS, Springfield, Chamber of Commerce, Miss Edna Lennox, 
City Hall. 

INDIANA, Evansville, H. W. Voss, Mgr., Furniture Exchange Bldg. 
A. W. Hartig, Chairman, Care Hartig Plow Co, 

INDIANA, Muncie, Thomas E. Bracken. Mer... Delaware County Na- 
tional Bank Bldg. K. A. Oesterle, Chairman, Delaware County 
National Bank. 


ees. South Bend, L. M. Hammerschmidt, Mgr., 710 J. M. 8S. 
g. 


lOWA, Cedar Rapids, J. J. Lenihan, Mgr., 504 Mullin Bldg. 

IOWA, Davenport, Isaac Petersberger, Mgr., Lane Bldg. 
Noths, Chairman, care Davenport Bag & Paper Co, 

IOWA, Des Moines, Don E. Neiman, Mgr., 421 Fleming Bldg. F. 

L, Davis, Chairman, care lowa Packing Company. 

1OWA, Ottumwa, Wm. A. Hunt, Mer., Phoenix Trust Bldg. 

IOWA, Sioux City, Peter Ralkema, Mgr., 601 Trimble Bldg. H. C. 
Reed, Chairman, care Wm, Tackaberry Co. 

KANSAS, Wichita, M. E. Garrison, Mgr., Suite 1011 Beacon Bldg. 
John B. House, Chairman, care Lehmann Higginson Grocer Co. 

KENTUCKY, Lexington, John D. Allen, Mgr., 412 Fayette Bank Bldg. 

KENTUCKY, Louisville, Charles F. Fitzgerald, Mer:, 45 U. S. Trust 
Co. Bldg. Simon Ades, Chairman, care Sterling Furnishing 
Goods Co. 

LOUISIANA, New Orleans, T. J. Bartlette, Supt,, 608 Canal Lou- 
isiana Bank Bidg. Geo. Grundman, Chairman, care Albert 
Mackie Co. 

MARYLAND, Baltimore, Ira L. Morningstar. Megr.. 100 Hopkins 
Place. H. W. Bennett, Chairman, care Rice & Hutchins Balti- 
more Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Roston, H. A. Whiting, Secretary, 77 Summer St. 
Chas. Fletcher, Chairman, 90 Chauncy St. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield, &, H. Cullen, Mgr., Room 18, 381 
_ St. Marcus H. Smith, Chairman, care Sturtevant, Merick 
0. 


MICHIGAN, Detroit, G. C. Montgomery, Mgr., 622 Farwell Block. 


MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids, Walter H. Brooks, Secretary, 539 
Michigan Trust Bldg. Perry Barker, Chairman, care National 
Grocer Co, v 

MINNESOTA, Duluth, E. G. Robie, Mgr., 415 Lonsdale Bldg. 

SMNEAOTA, Minneapolis, J. P. Galbraith, Mgr., 241 Endicott Bldg., 

- Paul, 

MINNESOTA, St. Paul, John P, Galbraith, Mgr., 241 Endicott Bldg. 

MISSOURI, Kansas City, C. H. Weodworth, Mgr., 303-7 New Eng- 
land Bldg. E. Weir, Chairman, care John Deere Plow Co. 

MISSOURI, St. Louis, W. J. Burton, Mgr., 510 Locust St. G. H. Fox, 
Chairman, care Goddard Grocer Co. 

MONTANA, Billings, H. C. Stringham, Mer., Electric Bldg, 

MONTANA. Great Falls, Northern Montana Association of Credit 


Men, W. L. Ignatius, Mgr., 216 Ford Bldg. W. M. Fergus, Chair- 
man, care Ryan Mercantile Co. . 


Geo. Y. 





*Not controlled by but affiliated with San Francisco Association 
of Credit Men. 





that he has just grounds for complaint against the service of the bureau. 






NEBRASKA, Lincoln.—Same as Omaha. 
care E,. R. Deputy Co, 

NEBRASKA, Omaha, F. EB. Closson, Mgr., 320 Peters Trust Bldg. 

NEW JERSEY, Newark, George A. Kuhn, Mer., 790 Broad St. Chas. 
D. Brady, Chairman, 671 Broad St. 

NEW YORK, Buffalo, W. B. Grandison, Mgr., 1001 Mutual Life Bldg. 
W. B. Grandison, Chairman. 

OHIO, Cincinnati, R: M. Byland, Secretary, 1503 Union Trust Bldg 
Kk. W. Wolfstyn, Chairman, care Western Electric Co. 

OHIO, Cleveland, T. C. Keller, Commissioner, 318 Engineers’ Bldg. 
J. E. Campbell, Chairman, care The Sherwin-Williams Co. 

OHIO, Columbus, B. G, Watson, Mgr., 411 The New First Nationa) 
Bank Bldg. 

OHIO, Toledo, F. A. Brown, Mgr., 723 Nicholas Bldg. 

OHIO, Youngstown, W, C. McKain, Megr., 1105 Mahoning National 
Bank Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City, Eugene Miller, Mgr., 7203 Magnolia 
Petroleum Bldg. L. W. Weir, Chairman, care Ridenour Baker 
Merce. Co. 

OKLAHOMA, Tulsa, W. A. Rayson, Mgr., Municipal Bldg. L. L. 
Maxey, Chairman, care Campbell Baking Co. 

OREGON, Portland, W. B. Layton, Mgr., 641 Pittock Blk. S. L. 
Eddy, Chairman, 40 Ladd & Tilton Bank. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown, Lehigh Valley Association of Credit 
Men, J. H. J. Reinhard, Mgr., Hunsicker Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, New Castle, Roy M. Jamison, Mgr., 332 Safe De- 
posit & Trust Co., Bldg. Rudolph Stadelhofer, Chairman, care 
Armour & Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, David A. Longacre, Mgr., Room 801, 
zon Chestnut St, Harry Deitsch, Chairman, care Otto Eisenlohr 

ros. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh, A. C. Ellis, Mgr., 1213 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. F, M. Weikal, Chairman, care A. J. Logan & Co. 

RHODE ISLAND, Providence, Mgr., 1117 Turks Head Bldg. H. M. 
Peck, Chairman, 405 Turks Head Bldg. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga, J. H, McCallum, Mgr., Hamilton National 
na Bldg. W. G. MacDonald, Chairman, care United Hosiery 
Mills. 


TENNESSEE. Knoxville, F. E. Lowe, Mgr., 620 Holston National 
Bank Bidg. F. E. Lowe, Chairman. 


TENNESSEE, Nashville, Chas. H. Warwick, Megr., 803 Stahlman 
Bldg, Green Benton, Chairman, care J. S. Reeves & Co. 


TEXAS, El Paso, T. BE. Blanchard, Mgr., 622-3 Caples Bldg. 


TEXAS, Houston, H, W. Brown, Mgr., 315-316 First National Bank 
Bldg. Fred Autry, Chairman, Diesel-Boettcher & Co, 

TEXAS, San Antonio. Henry A. Hirshberg, Mgr.. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Jake Wolff, Chairman, care J. Oppenheimer & Co. 

UTAH, Salt Lake City, Inter-Mountain Association of Credit Men, 
Walter Wright, Mgr., 1411 Walker Bank Bldg. Robert Peel, 
Chairman, care Symns-Utah Grocer Co. 

VIRGINIA, Lynchburg, Mrs. M. A. Blair, Asst. Mgr., 405 Lynch Bldg. 

VIRGINIA, Norfolk, Shelton H. Woodard, Mgr., 1700 Granby St. 

VIRGINIA, Richmond, Jo Lane Stern, Megr., 905 Travelers Insurance 
Bldg. H. 8. Binswanger, Chairman, care Binswanger & Co. 

WASHINGTON, Seattle, Seattle Merchants’ Association, J. L. Bald- 
win, Secy.-Treas., Polson Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, Spokane, J. D. Meikle, Mgr., 718 Realty Bldg, 

WASHINGTON, Tacoma, W. W. Keyes, Mgr., 802 Tacoma Bldg. R. 
M,. Clagget, Chairman, care Sperry Flour Company. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Clarksburg, Central W. Va. Credit and Adjuat- 
ment Bureau, U. R. Hoffman, Mer., 410 Union Bank Bldg. iL 
White, Chairman, care Clarksburg Drug Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Huntington, Tri-State Cred. and Adjustment Bu- 
reau, Inc., E. V. Townsend, Mgr., 705 First National Bank Bldg. 
E. V. Townsend, Chairman. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling, John Schellhase, Mgr., McClain Bldg. 
WISCONSIN. Green Bay, J, V. Rorer, Mgr., 212 Bellin-Buchanan 
Bldg. F. E. Burrall, Chairman, care McIntyre-Burrall Co. 
WISCONSIN, Milwaukee, 605 Mayer Bldg., J. G. Kissinger, Chair- 

man, care Rauser, Leavens & Kissinger. 


WISCONSIN, Oshkosh, Chas, D. Breon, Mgr., Room 3, Cook Blk., 3 
Algoma St. Charles D. Breon, Chairman, 


E. R,. Duputy, Chairman. 
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THE CREDIT MONTRIY 


Expert, Detailed Information — 


Tremendously costly experiments in business methods are constantly going on throughout the country. 


You have now, of course, some superficial information about the, experience of others ; but the Bourse Re- 
ports are unique in their detailed exhaustivenese—also in their intelligent merging of all experience into 
one specific consensus of experience. Bourse Reports have 12 years of experience by an extensive organ- 
ization behind them. We have 173 resident investigators in 173 cities and towns, as well as a high grade 


headquarters organization. 


These reports come only in typewritten, loose-leaf form, kept up to date, averaging about 100 to 
150 pages; each page packed with detailed fact without padding, giving absolutely specific details. They 
give the final word and fact about a problem. Look at these subjects and prices—the prices should com- 
mend these reports to you, as an indication of completeness of treatment. 


A few of the Reports the 
Bourse offers 


Advertising Appropria- 

tions $75.00 
Branch Office Methods. 75.00 
Bonus and Compensa- 

tion Methods 

Salesmen 

Budget-Making 

Business Management 
Manual 


Dealer 
Methods 
Factory Bonus Plans... 
Graphic Chart Methods 
for Executives 
Labor Turnover 
Methods of Handling 
Women Employees... 125.00 
Methods of Laying Out 
Offices Efficiently..... 65.00 
Office Manuals 100. 
Pension Systems 
Point Systems 
Salesmen and Terri- 
tories 
Profit-Sharing Systems. 
Sale Conventions 
Sales Manuals 
Schools for Employes. . 
Selling Cost Analysis... 
Standardization of Sala- 
ries and Promotions. . 
Stimulating an Organi- 
zation 
Suggestion Box Meth- 
ods for Employes.... 


Special: 


Are you considering making some 
new article? Then get the Bourse 
analysis of that entire industry. Are 
you desirous of studying the market 
for any product? Then get the 
Bourse report and investigation of 
the complete situation regarding that 
industry. The prices are but a frac- 
tion of original cost of compilation. 
You will find these reports the cheap- 
est known method of securing the 
experience in your problems which 
many firms have developed after the 
expenditure of a great deal of money. 
You cannot be quite fair to your busi- 
ness unless you secure such important 
information. 


Special 


A Tighter Control Over Office Routine 


A carefully standardized office is the first step 
towards good organization and efficiency. 


The Bourse Report on 


OFFICE MANUALS 


will give you the best detailed experience of 
many firms on all the points of office manage- 
ment and standardization. 

Report describes exactly how to operate an 
office manual, giving extracts from manuals 
actually is use by leading business houses. 
Other firms have saved and made money by 
means of this Report, why not you? Drop us 
a line, asking for the table of contents and price. 


Budgeting a Business 


Financial men are strongly recommending operation of business by budget. 
efficient, financial management. 
general plan and have a specific goal to reach. 


How is it done? 

What are the exact details? 

How are the various difficulties overcome? 
What forms are best? 


Special Services the 
Bourse Performs 


Provide. any type of trade 
statistics 


Make personal calls on dealers, 
jobbers, business concerns, 
consumers, etc., to secure in- 
formation by means of its 
173 resident investigators in 
cities and towns throughout 
the U. S. and in principal 
cities of the world. 


Render a professional report 
and survey on business prob- 
lems. 


Make confidential investiga- 
tion of a firm, an individual 
or a trade situation 


Compile special book, or data 
or articles 


Make outline of sales campaign 
for U. S., with budget of 
cost for a specific project 

Attend to trade-mark registry, 
research and origination 

Supply lists of names of all 
kinds 

Supply literature and samples, 
etc. 

Undertake special commissions, 
and representations on finan- 
cial or commercial matters 

Make technical examinations 
and reports on merchandise 


Prepare charts, diagrams, maps, 
etc. 


It is the first step in modern, 
It enables every department of a business to coordinate itself with the 


These questions, and many others, are answered in full detail, with exact forms and specific exhibits, in the Bourse 


report now ready for sale. 


Write for further particulars and catalog 


Write for further information and complimentary copy of table of contents. 


The Business Bourse 


International, Inc. 


“ The National Clearing House of Business Information ” 
347 Fifth Avenue (Opp. Waldorf) 


New York City 








